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So You’re Going to Be Educated? 


An Editorial 


nual period in which the attention of the 

entire nation is focused upon the importance 
of public education to American democracy. On this 
page is a group of drawings symbolizing the general 
theme and the daily topics for the week selected by 
the National Education Association. Briefly, they 
may be stated as follows: 

Sunday: To prevent war and to build up world peace. 

Monday: To study the cost of education and the raising 
of adequate school funds by taxation. 

Tuesday: To honor the great pioneer educator, Horace 
Mann, whose centennial is being celebrated this year. 

Wednesday: To consider the problems of the five or six 
million American youth between 16 and 24 who are out of 
school and unable to find work. 

Thursday: To understand the meaning and value of the 
Federal Constitution, the Sesquicentennial of which we are 
celebrating this year. 

Friday: To set aside one day when parents and citizens 
are specially invited to visit 


Jk is American Education Week—the an- 


Saturday: To emphasize 


would be that of the last day: Lifelong learning. Up- 
wards of 26,000,000 young Americans (21 per cent of 
the total population) are enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States. And 8,000,000 of these 
are in junior and senior high schools. What are they 
there for? Just to spend eight, ten, or twelve years 
in pleasant surroundings, to keep them off the 
streets, and grind into them the rudiments of read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithmetic? We hope not. 

These young people are soon going to be through 
with formal schooling. But if Commencement Day 
is the last time they open a book, or study a compli- 
cated problem, or dig into the workings of govern- 
ment, industry, the social structure, or creative lit- 
erature and art, the immense sums that have been 
invested in their “education” might as well have 
been thrown in the ocean. The next twenty years 

will be no time for “kid- 
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the fact that education is a | Serer! heme 


lifelong process for people of 
all ages and conditions. 


These are topics that © 
are woven into the very 
warp and woof of life, and 
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childhood to age, the 
American people will 
have to face desperately 
real problems for them- 
selves and their country. 
And in school is the time 














they have therefore al- 


. . Education ond our Notional life 
ways been prominent in 


Con we educate for Peace? =» t¢. begin learning how to 
live. 





the contents of Scholas- 
tic. Within the past two 
months we have already 
published special issues 
on the Constitution and 
on War and Peace. We 
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Critics of the schools 
|; are numerous and loud- 
' mouthed. They often in- 
jure the schools by short- 
sighted economies. But 
so far as the student is 
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have published numerous 
special articles on Horace 


concerned, the burden of 
proof is on him to show, 





Mann, on the youth prob- 
lem, on taxation and 
school finance, on parents 
and the schools. 

But if we were to se- 
lect one theme that is the 
core of this whole busi- 
ness of education, it 

















(1) that he has taken 

every possible advantage 

of the opportunities his 

school offers, and (2) that 

when he graduates, he is 

leebathe willing and able to keep 
manmeces On learning. 
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A Thanksgiving Story 


By Della T. Lutes 


OLIDAYS in my childhood, 

some fifty years ago in south- 

ern Michigan were celebrat- 
ed mostly by a forgathering of rela- 
tives and the generous consumption 
of good food, interlarded with talk. 
There being no radio to listen to, no 
movies to go to, no “dine-and-dance” 
shacks around every corner to hurry 
the young people from dinner, there 
was nothing to do but talk. 

And so, on such holidays as fell in 
winter, the men tipped their chairs 
back against the wall of the front 
room and swapped local history, 
while the women swung between the 
parlor bedroom, where they had laid 
their wraps and sleeping children, 
and the kitchen, where they fell to 
and helped. 

Thanksgiving was the day of days 
for intimate family gatherings and 
unstinted feasting. On Thanksgiving 
my mother welcomed numbers; only 
numbers could provide suitable scope 
for her prowess as a cook: A meagre 
family of three, even though aug- 
mented by a hired man, was no ex- 
cuse for the array of cakes, cookies, 
pies, puddings, and bread in the orgy 
of preparing which was her delight. 
Such preparations were sometimes in 
progress far ahead of the eventful 
date, as in one certain instance which 
I well remember. 

A young sow once mistook, in the 
exuberance of her youth, the proper 
season for mating, and in early fall 
presented herself with a lively litter 
of thirteen husky pigs. All but the 
thirteenth. The thirteenth was one 
too many for the calculations of na- 
ture, and he, being shriveled and fee- 
ble, was rooted out of place by the 
others and repudiated by his mother. 
My father brought him into the 
house, scrawny, unable to stand on 
his little spindling legs, blear-eyed 
and: pallid, and laid him on my 
mother’s lap. 

“Runt,” my father said succinctly. 
“Thought maybe you'd like to put 
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him in a little box or something.” 

My mother placed an old apron on 
a chair and laid Little Runt upon it. 
Then she warmed some milk, stuck a 
finger in it, and let the little creature 
suck it off. This he did repeatedly un- 
til, satisfied and warmed, he fell 
asleep. 

In a few days a bottle was substi- 
tuted for fingers, and in a week Lit- 
tle Runt not only had a chance but 
was well on the way to normal pig 
life. He was given a small box near 
the kitchen door, and all day his con- 
tented grunts, and more demanding 
squeals as mealtime drew near, were 
heard. It became my duty to dump 
the box, give him fresh straw, and 
see that he had water. 

“Fat him up,” said my father, eye- 
ing Little Runt critically, “and we’ll 
have him for Thanksgiving dinner. 
I’ve always wanted roast pig for 
Thanksgiving.” 

So Little Runt was fed on sweet 
milk, fresh corn meal, and vegeta- 
bles, and throve to a state of porcine 
beauty beyond all rightful expecta- 
tion, considering his early state. 

He was tolerated by Shep, who, 
after eyeing him for a few weeks 
with cold disfavor, finally accepted 
his presence around the yard with 
mild lenience, and even allowed him 
to sprawl! full bellywise in the sun. 

He tagged at my mother’s skirts 
when she looked for eggs and when 
she fed the hens, always sniffing at 
everything in his path, continually 
expressing his affection, gratitude, 
and general satisfaction in life with 
cheerful little grunts or a high- 
pitched squeal. 

He allowed me to wash and scrub 
him until his skin was pink and 
smooth and firm, and made no seri- 
ous objection to the still pinker rib- 
bon tied about his neck. With his lit- 
tle round quirking nose, his small, 
bright, watchful eyes, and his up- 
curled wiry tail, Little Runt was a 
pig to be proud of. 


My father watched the process of 
his growth with evident approval. 
He was not as large as the other 
members of his immediate family, 
but he was well proportioned, and his 
contours were such as to stimulate 
the imagination of the gourmet. 

“Going to look pretty good spread 
out on a dripping pan ’long about the 
twenty-ninth,” observed my father 
early in November, sitting on the 
back stoop and watching Little Runt 
nuzzle the cats away from their pan 
of milk. 

My mother made no reply, and as 
for myself I looked at my father with 
positive distaste. How could he be so 
cruel, actually smacking his lips at 
thought of Little Runt spread out ina 
dripping pan! Poor Little Runt! I ran 
and grabbed him up and held him, 
kicking, squealing, protesting, on my 
lap, glowering at my father as at an 
ogre. 

“Just how,” queried my father at 
another time, as Little Runt grew in 
stature and rotundity, ‘do you make 
the stuffing for roast pig?” 

For quite a few moments my 
mother did not reply. Her face re- 
flected none of the gustatory fervor 
that lightened my father’s, and she 
even turned her head away from 
where he was scratching Little 
Runt’s back with a stick. The subject 
seemed to lack favor with her as it 
grew in Father’s approval. 

Surprised at her silence, he set his 
penetrating eyes upon her and said; 
“Huh?” 

“Stuffing?” she repeated with ap- 
parent reluctance. “Oh, I make it 
*pout the same as for turkey. Little 
more sage, maybe.” 

“Umm-m!” My father made pleas- 
ant reminiscent sounds in his throat. 
“Sage? You picked the sage yet?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “long ago. Sa- 
vory, too, and all the herbs.” 

“Put any onion in it?” 

“Yes,” said my mother, shortly, 
“plenty of it.” 
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After an interval of silence, in 
which Little Runt kept up a running 
commentary on the salubrious effect 
of back scratching, he asked solici- 
tously, ‘““You begun to save up dried 
bread yet?” 

My mother lifted her hands impa- 
tiently. “Good gracious!” she ex- 
claimed irritably, “what do you think 
that pig’s goin’ to be—an elephant?” 

And then, all of a sudden, Little 
Runt took to following my father 
about, his nose close to the heel of the 
man whose favor he seemed to think 
it vital that he should gain. At first 
he was merely tolerated, with much 
berating and execrations bordering 
upon the profane. 

“Get out the way, you dod-rotted, 
blame little fool,” my father would 
exclaim, accompanying the admoni- 
tion with a thrust of the boot de- 
signed to caution rather than to 
harm. But within a short time, as Lit- 
tle Runt with porcine stupidity ig- 
nored his noisy attentions, the com- 
panionship seemed to be encouraged. 

“Come along then, you old cuss- 
fool,” Father would invite leniently, 
“you get underfoot and you’ll get 
your tarnation nose knocked off.” 

But Little Runt, with the assured 
experience of all the dumb brethren 
of the farm in the futility of my fa- 
ther’s pretentious bluster, trotted 
close to heel and thrust his pink nose 
curiously into the pit his master was 
digging for winter vegetables, or 
pried into whatever task he was 
about. 

And into my father’s voice crept 
an extra note of bravado when he re- 
ferred to the succulent dish so soon 
to be served upon his plate. 

“You goin’ to have anything be- 
sides roast pig?” he asked of my 
mother in what was intended to be a 
casual tone. 

“Potatoes,” replied my mother, 
“and squash, and boiled onions—” 

“T mean any—any other—meat?” 
he explained in a manner strangely 
hesitating for one of his forthright 
spirit. “I didn’t know as just the— 
the—pig’d be enough.” 

“Well,” said my mother judicious- 
ly, “I didn’t know as ’twould be, my- 
self, seein’ how your mouth’s wa- 
terin’ for it. So I though I’d roast a 
turkey. Old Tom’s good and fat.” 

My father’s face lightened. 

““Maybe’s well,” he remarked care- 
lessly. “When you want him killed?” 

“Not yet, anyway,” replied Mother, 
shortly, “You can kill him when you 
butcher the pig.” 

Abruptly my father rose and went 
outside, where we heard him being 
vociferously greeted by Little Runt, 
with his own response made in loud 
and threatening tones. My mother 
smiled with her eyes, but her lips 
were tightly shut as she went on 


about her work of clearing away 
supper. 

After that my father talked loud 
and often of the Thanksgiving feast 
so rapidly approaching. He asked my 
mother if she was ging to put a raw 
apple or a cooked one in Little Runt’s 
mouth. He enlarged the daily rations 
of meal and milk and even gave him 
a few small ears of corn. He cut up 
pumpkins and fed him bit by bit. He 
stood by the pen (Little Runt now 
had a pen and shelter all his own, so 
he “wouldn’t run the fat off,” my fa- 
ther said) and scratched his back and 
talked to him, always loudly and 
truculently of his impending fate 
when anyone was withing hearing. 

With the imminent approach of 
the festal day. Father haunted the 
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Lutes was born and 
grew up in Michi- | 
gan in the days 
when cooking was a 
fine and simple art, 
and she has been 
writing about those 
days and that food 
ever since she left 
off school teaching, 
got married, and began writing for the 
Detroit papers. Her articles and stories 
have appeared in many magazines and 
she is the author of half a dozen books— 
all touching on the subject closest to her 
heart—good old-fashioned American 
food. Her latest book, Country Kitchen 
(Little Brown) is the story of her own 
childhood—mother and father and little 
Delly—and is packed with tantalizing 
cooking smells and recipes calculated to 
make anybody’s mouth water. “Little 
Runt” is reprinted here by special per- 
mission of the Atlantic Monthly in which 
the story first appeared, under the title 
“Holiday Food.” 











kitchen. He watched the filling of the 
cooky jars— gray stone for sugar 
cookies and a brown glazed one for 
molasses. He sampled each batch of 
doughnuts as it came from the kettle 
and said they were not quite up to 
my mother’s usual standard. He took, 
at my mother’s invitation, repeated 
tastes of the mincemeat under prep- 
aration, and with the air of a con- 
noisseur suggested the addition of a 
lee-tle more boiled cider, just a 
speck more of allspice, and, finally, 
with a tentative glance at my 
mother’s face just a touch of brandy. 
Adding and mixing and stirring and 
tasting, together they brought the 
concoction to what both were satis- 
fied was a state of perfection. 

And all the time Little Runt was 
innocently squealing as my father 
approached his pen with the tridaily 
rations and sniffed and snuffed his 








fat content as he stuffed his little 
pink hide to his own destruction, 

Two days before Thanksgiving my 
father beheaded Old Tom, filled the 
big brass kettle with boiling water, 
scalded and plucked him. The wing 
tips were cut off whole for brushing 
the hearth, and the tail feathers were 
finally gathered up and tied together 
in the form of a duster. He was then 
handed over to my mother with 
the somewhat ostentatious remark, 
“There you are. I'll fetch the pig in 
tonight. Stib Obart’s goin’ to butcher 
him for me.” 

Stib Obart was the community 
butcher, a man of mighty brawn, a 
mild eye, falsetto voice, a stout stom. 
ach, and beautiful hands. In between 
his more legitimate duties he helped 
in harvesting, acted as amateur vet- 
erinarian, and played the fiddle. And 
when he came to table—as one of the 
family, of course—children studied 
his brown slender hands for some 
sinister evidence of his awesome 
craft. 

Turning in the door as at an after. 
thought, Father continued, “Yoy 
don’t want his head cut off, do you, 
’Miry? The way that receipt book 
said the English do?” 

I never saw my mother roused toa 
pitch of real anger in all her life, Her 
sense of humor was keen and her 
understanding of my father was 
deep and as for throwing anything, 
she never, I believe, so much as 
tossed a ball. And yet for a moment 
I thought that, certain as the world, 
she was going to throw the bowl of 
suet she was crumbling full at his 
head. So did he, I think, for he made 
a quick exit through the nearest 
door. 

The bowl came down heavily on 
the table and my mother lifted a cor- 
ner of her apron to wipe her eyes. 
As for me, I was openly bawling. No 
miracle had happened, no ram in the 
bushes to save Little Runt. Stib 
Obart and his hideous knife stood, a 
menacing shadow, in the too nea 
future. 

As for my father, there was no un- 
derstanding him. He had seemed, 
especially in the last few weeks, to 
love Little Runt. He had fondled him, 
scolded him, even called to him when 
not in sight. He had scratched his 
back, and now he talked callously 
about cutting off his head. 

After supper that night he set of 
with Little Runt squealing, kicking, 
protesting, in a box in the back of 
the pung, it having snowed during 
the day. 

My mother and I sat close togeth 
er by the evening lamp, she mend- 
ing, I playing half-heartedly with 
paper dolls. Our ears were strai 
to catch—in imagination only, sine 
the Obarts lived a mile or so away> 
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the shrill harsh cry of fear and pain, 
our eyes seeing crimson splotches on 
the sweet new snow. 

Along about nine o’clock my fa- 
ther returned. He put the horse in 
the barn and then came stomping up 
to the door—the back kitchen door, 
where a light had been left burning. 

“Where you want him?” he called 
lustily. 

“Pyt him down cellar,” my mother 
replied. “On the bench.” 

She did not rise, she made no in- 
quiries. She took me off to bed and 
sat with me until I slept. 

My mother always stuffed 
her meats at least twenty- 
four hours before roasting, so 
for one day Old Tom hung 
head down in an outer room 
to cool, while the little pig lay 
supinely upon a wooden bench 
in the cellar. I crept down once 
for a peep at him, but the sight 
of the now too-white form 
sticking stiff inglorious feet in 
the air was too much for me. I 
ran whimpering upstairs to 
the comfort of my mother’s 
arms. 

On Thanksgiving morning 
the family were early astir. 
There was much to be done. 
The company would begin to 
arrive before eleven and my 
mother wanted to make prog- 
ress before they came. 

“Once your Aunt Catherine gets 
here and your Aunt Hanner there'll 
be so much talk I shan’t be-able to 
think.” 

The little pig’s carcass was brought 
up as soon as breakfast was over and 
at sight of it I burst into tears and 
fled the kitchen; but I could not re- 
main long away and neither could 
my father. 

Immediately after the early break- 
fast and the completion of his morn- 
ing’s chores, he had shaved, scrubbed 
his bald pate until it shone, and 
brushed the fringe of silvery hair 
and short white beard to a state of 
bristling order. He put on a clean 
white shirt and over it a blue 
“wamus,” a sort of short coat made 
of denim which with him, took the 
place of a house coat. He was then 
ready for the festivities and began 
to watch the clock as well as the 
progress of affairs in the kitchen. 

Particularly he was interested in 
the preparation of the pig for roast- 


“You do rub it with butter don’t 
you?” he demanded with eager in- 
terest. 

“Who said I didn’t?” countered 
my mother a shade tartly, as well 
she might with a small girl follow- 
ing her about, and a restless curious 
man under her feet when she had a 

d things to do. 
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More irritable than I had ever seen 
her she seemed as she rubbed the 
tender flesh with the buttered cloth 
and sprinkled it with flour, and 
especially impatient she seemed with 
my father, who watched her every 
move with avid eyes. And when he 
asked her if she was going to “ob- 
serve to skewer the legs back” she 
lost patience with him entirely. “I 
wish you’d get out of the kitchen, 
’Lige Thompson,” she told him hotly, 
“and go and do something. Fill up 
the woodbox and the water pail, and 
stay out.” 


Little Runt was a pig to be proud of. 


Time is no respecter of emotion, 
and as the hours wore on the tempo 
of activitity was increased. Potatoes 
were pared and left in a kettle of 
cold water that they might not dis- 
color. My father brought a huge 
Hubbard squash up from the sand- 
pit in the cellar, and broke it into 
small pieces with the axe. He was 
not a handy man when it came to 
household procedures, but on this 
day he seemed unusually eager to 
make himself useful. Indeed, as I 
look back upon it now with mature 
judgment I recall that his manner 
was, for a man of his independent 
and somewhat truculent disposition, 
singularly propitiatory. 

After chopping the squash into 
parts, he scraped out the seeds and 
loose pulp, emptied the waste, and 
stacked the green and golden sec- 
tions neatly on the kitchen table. 

“Anything more I can do, ’Miry?” 
he inquired solicitously, only to meet 
with a suspicious glance from my 
mother. 

“Yes,” she said shortly, “you can 
peel the onions.” This was more than 
he had bargained for but his quick, 
rather shocked look into her face 
brought him no quarter. 

“They’re in the buttery,” she said 
tersely, “and you better peel ’em all.” 

To my certain knowledge, my fa- 
ther had never up to this time peeled 











an onion or any other vegetable in 
his whole life. Nor had he ever 
washed a dish or in any other way 
shown an inclination toward self- 
preservation so far as the prepara- 
tion of food was concerned. My 
mother often said that if he were left 
alone he would probably starve to 
death before he would cook himself 
a meal. And now there he was stand- 
ing at the kitchen table -peeling 
onions and surreptitiously wiping his 
weeping eyes while my mother 
stepped briskly from room to room, . 
her hands filled with one delectable- 
looking food after another, 
her lips grimly set, her eyes 
unsmiling and hard. 

The onions peeled and 
standing in a pan of water, 
my father scrubbed his hands 
in the tin basin, wiped them 
on the roller towel hanging on 
the back of a door, and then, 
without a word or a glance in 
my mother’s direction, put on 
his hat and escaped. 

To a little girl accustomed 
to basking in the warmth, the 
approval, the impregnable se- 
curity of a united family life, 
there was something oppres- 
sive and threatening in the 
atmosphere of this morning. 
Still, there was assurance in 
the wealth of delicacies stored 
against the day. 

In the buttery were the pumpkin 
pies that had been baked earlier in 
the morning, the ruffled edges of their 
biscuit-brown crust encircling smooth 
plaques of yellow custard coated 
with a thin, almost transparent veil 
of dappled russet and bronze. Along- 
side these were the mince pies baked 
a week earlier, stored in cold, and 
now brought out to be warmed at the 
last moment on the oven top. Marked 
with an “M” they were and through 
the delicate tracery of the letter one 
caught tantalizing whiffs of meat 
preserved in heavenly juices, cur- 
rant and raisins all blended into one 
sweetly tart aroma bathed in the 
bouquet of rich old brandy. 

Here, too, arranged in glass sauce- 
dishes, were pickled peaches with 
the pointed ears of cloves dotting 
their amber sides; mustard pickles 
to neutralize the too rich content of 
the young pork; bowls of crimson 
cranberry sauce; globules of currant 
jelly for those who did not favor the 
fruit of the bog; long green sections 
of cucumber pickle standing upright 
in the crystal dish swinging censer- 
like in its silver frame with hanging 
fork beside. 

And then company arrived. Uncle 
Frank and Aunt Catherine with the 
cousins, Sariette and Amelia, both 
older than I: Amelia, fat-faced and 

(Continued on page 11) 














By Samuel J. Hughes 


N THE morning of July 4, 
() 1828, the streets of Baltimore 
were crowded with thou- 
sands of people. Flags, bunting and 
gaily colored decorations were hung 
from the buildings; ornate floats 
moved through the streets; bands 
blared and companies of uniformed 
men marched in the greatest parade 
ever seen in that city. On that day the 
cornerstone was laid for the first 
common-carrier railroad in the coun- 
try, the original section of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and ninety- 
year-old Charles Carroll, last surviv- 
ing signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, broke the ground for the 
laying of the stone. “I consider this,” 
said old Mr. Carroll, ‘““aamong the most 
important acts of my life, second only 
to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, if second even to 
that.” 

If those who were present at the 
Baltimore ceremony could return to 
life today, they would be stunned 
by the great net-work of railway 
lines that webs the continent from 
sea to sea. They would be astounded 
by the amazing growth of our nation 
and its commerce; for in little more 
than a hundred years the vast conti- 
nent of America has changed from a 
wilderness peopled by savage tribes- 
men, pioneers and frontiersmen, to a 
teeming agricultural and industrial 
nation, sprinkled with thousands of 
towns and cities, and surpassing in 
wealth and material prosperity any 
like area in the world today. 





The March of the Iron Horse 


First of a Series of Articles on American Railroads 


N this “automobile age” it is possible for boys and 

girls to grow up without ever having been on a rail- 
road train. They’ve missed a lot, for railroads are an ; 
exciting part of American life, and the very backbone / 
of the country’s industrial system. That’s why Scholas- 4 J 
tic is beginning a series of articles to tell the fascinating ‘ 
story of the railroads—their origins, the importance 
of present-day freight and passenger service, and the 


human element that runs them. 





“The Rocket,” the first locomotive, built by George Stephenson in England, 1895, 


The “Horse-and-Buggy” Age 


The railroads which grew from 
that original line of 1828 have played 
a foremost part in the development of 
the nation. For they came upon the 
scene at a time when natural water- 
ways and canals were the principal 
means of transportation between the 
seacoasts and the interior. In addi- 
tion, there were a few crude wagon- 
trails, upon which stage-coaches 
moved more or less regularly, carry- 
ing passengers and mails to the out- 
posts of our civilization. Over these 
poor roads farmers hauled their 
produce to market, but such trans- 








Pioneer Trains on America’s Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio: From Baltimore to 
Ellicott’s Mills, Md. (13 miles), 1830, 
Cooper’s “Tom Thumb” locomotive. 

Delaware & Hudson: From Carbon- 
dale to Honesdale. Pa. (16 miles). 
1830. 


‘Southern Railway System: From 


Charleston to Hamburg, S. C.. 1830 

New York Central: The “De Witt Clin- 
ton,” from Albany to Schenectady, 
1831. First train in the state of New 
York. 

Pennsylvania Railroad: From Borden- 
town, N. J., to South Amboy. N. J., 
1831, using the engine “John Bull.” 

New York, New Haven & Hartford: 
From Boston to Readville, Mass. (8 
miles), 1834. 

Chesapeake & Ohio: From Doswell to 
Louisa, Va., 1838 

Chicago & North Western: Chicago to 
Maywood, Ill. 1848 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: From 
Turner Junction (now W. Chicago) 


to Aurora, IIl., 1850. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific: From Milwaukee to Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisc., 1850. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: The 
Rocket, from Chicago to Joliet, III. 
(40 miles), 1852. 

Illinois Central: From Chicago to Cal- 
umet (now Kensington), Ill. (14 
miles). 1852. 

Southern Pacific: From Sacramento to 
Folsom. Cal.. 1856 

Union Pacific: First trial run on a strip 
of track five and a half miles long 
from the site of the present Bonne- 
ville Dam, Oregon, to the Cascades, 
1862. 

Great Northern: From St. Paul, Minn.. 
to St. Anthony. 1862 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: From 
Lawrence tc Ottawa Junction. Kan- 
sas, 1868. 

Northern Pacific: From St. Paul, Minn., 
to White Bear (12 miles). 1868. 
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portation was difficult and costly, 
Roads were often impassable for 
weeks at a time because of snows and 
rain. It cost $100 to haul a ton of mer- 
chandise from New York to Buffalo 
by wagon, and it took all of twenty 
days to haul it. 

The bulk of America’s population 
was settled along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Maine to Florida; the 
frontiers lay only a short distance be- 
yond the Alleghenies. There was no 
cheap, safe and rapid means of mov- 
ing from one part of the country to 
another. Water-borne commerce was 
hazardous, slow, and expensive. The 
sufferings of the few who had moved 
West were known. 

The railroads brought the answer 
to these problems, for once they were 
perfected after years of experimenta- 
tion and opposition by those who dis 
trusted the idea of travelling engines, 
they were affected neither by i¢e nor 
low water, snow nor rain. They liter- 
ally carried civilization (both its good 
and bad aspects) across the vast 
prairies and the mountain-regionsof 
the West. For moving along with 
them, as the track was laid by thou- 
sands of laborers, came settlers and 
merchants. Farms were staked out 
along the way, homes, churches and 
schools were built, and the log cabins 
gave way to frame and brick dwel- 
ings. Villages and towns sprang up 
along the newly opened arteries af 
commerce, and the value of the land 
through which they ran rose rapidly. 
It was possible for farmers long dis 
tances from the cities to send theif 
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Can the locomotive beat the horse? It sounds silly now—but it was a doubtful 

question a hundred years ago. This is a painter’s conception of the race of the “Tom 

Thumb” locomotive in 1830 between Relay and Baltimore, Md. The Artist, H. D. 
Stitt, of Baltimore, presented his painting to the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


produce to market; it was possible 
for miners and prospectors to trans- 
port ore and minerals on an extensive 
scale. 

The development of the American 
railway system is more than a tale 
of how these intricate highways of 
steel were laid through forests, over 
rivers and mountains; it is the story 
of empire-building on a vast scale. 
For in many ways the development 
of the United States parallels its lines 
of communication. It is a story of 
great enterprise and back-breaking 
labor, of amazing human vision and 
amazing human greed. 


The First Railroads 


America’s first railroads were 
tramways along which horses pulled 
small cars. One of the first was a 
three-mile line which was opened in 
Quincy, Massachusetts in 1827, to 
truck granite for thé construction of 
the Bunker Hill Monument in 
Charlestown. Horses and oxen pulled 
the tram-cars uphill, and then 
climbed into them and rode down by 
gravity. A year before, Colonel John 
Stevens of New Jersey, who is still 
known as “the father of the Ameri- 
can railroads,” and who received the 
first charter to establish a railroad in 
this country, had built a locomotive 
with an upright boiler. It ran on a 
circular track built for experimental 
purposes, and was the first locomo- 
tive on rails in America. 

Attracted by news from abroad of 
the success of British experiments, 
Horatio Allen, a pioneer railway en- 
gineer, sailed in 1828 with orders to 
buy three locomotives. The first to 
reach our shores was the “America,” 
but the first steam locomotive to run 
on the tracks of a railway company 
on this side of the ocean was the 
“Stourbridge Lion.” It was too heavy 
for the light wooden rails then in use, 
and its career was short. And at about 
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this time George Stephenson built his 
famous “Rocket,” which, in a trial, 
attained the unheard of speed of 30 
miles an hour. 


But the year 1830, two years after 
Charles Carroll laid the corner-stone 
for the Baltimore & Ohio, marked the 
true beginning of the railway era in 
America. In an attempt to prove that 
steam locomotives were practical, 
Peter Cooper, our pioneer locomotive 
manufacturer, raced his midget “Tom 
Thumb” engine against a _ horse- 
drawn coach. And though during 
the race the engine’s blower-belt 
slipped, the steam died down and the 
horse won, the Iron Horse itself was 
not easily defeated. Other engines 
were built, whose names have come 
down to our own time: “Best Friend 
of Charleston,” “West Point,” “De- 
Witt Clinton,” “John Bull,” and “Old 


Association of American Railroads 


Ironside’”—each brought the steam- 
engine to greater perfection. 

Yet by the end of 1830 only 23 
miles of line were in actual operation, 
and the next ten years saw enormous 
opposition to the new idea. Railroads 
were still an experiment; they had 
not yet been proved practicable, and 
it was hard to get backing from those 
who had money to invest. Pocket- 
books were snapped shut when rail- 
roads were mentioned, and just as 
within our own time, people thought 
the idea of the “horseless carriage” 
and the airplane insane and danger- 
ous, horrified people of that earlier 
period in our history predicted disas- 
ter and death from the railroad. It 
was said that traveling at such great 
speeds would induce “concussion of 
the brain,” and develop a “race of 
speed maniacs.” It was true that there 
were numerous accidents due to 
faulty equipment and untrained men, 
and travelers feared for their safety. 
But faith in the new method of trans- 
portation grew as the equipment of 
the roads was perfected, and by 1840 
there were 2,818 miles of road in 
operation. 


The next ten years saw the prac- 
ticability of railroads proved beyond . 
all doubt, and public interest grew 
in proportion. Lines were pushed 
westward toward the Ohio; several 
short, unconnected roads were 
opened in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, which made it easier to car- 
ry coal, lumber, cotton and other 
products to the rivers, where they 
could be floated down stream. By the 
end of that period the lines had 
stretched to 7,365 miles and the race 
for railroad expansion was on in ear- 
nest. The 1850’s saw 2,424 miles of 
railroad added to the existing lines; 


An epic of engineering—ribbons of steel twining over and around great mountain 

ranges. This picture was taken in 1877 when the high Secrettown trestle in the 

Sierra Nevada Mountains of California, was nearing completion. These tracks are a 
part of what is now the Southern Pacific system. 
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A study in railroad progress. This picture shows the contrast between the old “Iron 
Horses” and the most modern Streamline Diesel and steam locomotives. 


Chicago and St. Louis were linked 
with the eastern cities in 1853; the 
Mississippi River was bridged in ’55, 
and by the close of the decade, sev- 
eral rail lines were being pushed 
westward across Iowa and Missouri, 
each hoping to be the first to climb 
the Rocky Mountains into California, 
the scene of the great gold rush of 
1849. It was during this decade that 
the first important railroad tunnel, 
the Hoosac, was bored, the first tele- 
graphic train order sent, the first 
Pullman car built. Coal began to re- 
place wood as a locomotive fuel, and 
wooden rails gave way to iron. 

Then came the Civil War, and just 
as aviation later received a tremen- 
dous stimulus from the World War, 
so our railroads were greatly ad- 
vanced by the catastrophe of war be- 
tween the States. For the first time in 
history railroads were pressed into 
service to speed up the movement of 
troops and military supplies; rail- 
roads in the war zone became the ob- 
ject of contending armies, for their 
possession was of great strategic 
value. Though some lines were laid 
down during this period, hundreds of 
miles of track were torn up, bridges 
burned down or blown up and many 
stations and machine-shops were de- 
stroyed. Locomotives and cars were 
wrecked so that the enemy could not 
make use of them. But when the war 
was over, they were rebuilt with all 
possible speed. 


The March of Empire 


_In the meantime, the first trans- 
Tontinental road, the Union Pacific, 
with financial assistance from the 
Federal Government, was in process 
of construction. On May 10, 1869, at 
Promontory Point, Utah, the rails 
which had been laid westward and 
the rails that were being pushed 
eastward from San Francisco by the 


Central Pacific met and were joined 
together by a golden spike. The con- 
tinent had been spanned by rail— 
and that was only 68 years ago. 

Now there opened a period of great 
expansion for the railroads and other 
basic American industries, a period 
of great prosperity and great suffer- 
ing, of financial boom as well as 
panic. Railroad building was re- 
sumed on a gigantic scale. Mileage 
mounted from 52,922 in 1870 to 192,- 
162 by the turn of the century— 
thirty years. Money was to be made 
in railroads, and some ambitious 
men, concerned only with expanding 
profits, took advantage of the fact, 
with bold and unscrupulous schemes 
for floating “watered stock.” Great 
engineering skill was brought in 
play as lines of iron were thrown in 
every direction across the continent 
and over the mountain ranges. The 
national Government and often the 
states had granted strips of land to 
the railroads along the “rights of 
way.” Sometimes taxes were avoid- 
ed; law-making bodies were bribed; 
schemes were devised by one railroad 
corporation to steal business from 
another; competition was fierce and 
brutal in its consequences. People 
were induced to invest their life- 
savings in railroads, which were 
often lost by unsound financing. 
Railroads were bought and sold and 
combined like so many cans of beans 
by a few shrewd speculators in Wall 
Street. Parallel lines were laid down 
to threaten existing lines and force 
them to buy the new competitors. 
Freight-rates were juggled so as to 
kill competition. Large shippers were 
favored at the expense of small by 
secret freight “rebates.” Inland sec- 
tions suffered disadvantages on ac- 
count of “long hauls.” 

In an age of pioneering when 
everybody was seeking quick wealth, 


such abuses were common among 
financial manipulators. Neverthe- 
less the railroads were built with 
constantly increasing efficiency. All 
sections profited by the rapid in- 
crease in land values. The roads 
which received land grants consti- 
tute only a small fraction of all lines. 
In return they were required to 
carry government troops and prop- 
erty at one half the established rates, 
and mail at four fifths of them, and 
these reductions continue to this day. 

However, great dissatisfaction and 
agitation for stricter control arose, 
especially among farmers. But not 
until 1887 was an act passed estab- 
lishing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This new governmental 
body was given the power to investi- 
gate complaints and correct abuses, 
make recommendations about rates 
charged, and supervise the incorpo- 
ration and purchase of one road by 
another. From this time on, govern- 
ment regulation of the railroads 
grew in strength by the passage of 
various laws. 

Today the United States has 242,- 
000 miles of railway lines. With only 
one-seventeenth of the land-area of 
the world and only one-sixteenth of 
its population, we have nearly one- 
third of all the railroad mileage in 
the world: one mile for every 535 
people, one mile for every twelve 
square miles of land area. 


The Physical Plant 


Over these 242,000 miles of rail- 
road track there move 45,000 steam 
and electric locomotives, hauling 
48,000 passenger cars and 1,750,000 
freight-cars — enough “rolling 
stock,” if made into one train, to 
reach five and a half times across the 
continent. And this is only a small 
part of the total railroad property in 
the country, which includes shops 
and mills, stations, signal-towers, of- 
fices, bridges, foundries, mines and 
factories, machinery and hospitals. 
The railroads represent a total in- 
vestment of 26 billion dollars— 
greater than the value of all the man- 
ufacturing establishments in the 
country. Over 1,200,000 men and wo- 
men are employed by the railroads, 
who, with their families, form a 
group of approximately 4,000,000 
people. This titanic industry pur- 
chases fuel, materials and supplies 
which cost about a billion dollars 
every year. It pays in wages about 
two billion dollars a year. 

In normal years the railroads use 
one out of every four tons of coal 
mined in the United States; one out 
of every six tons of steel produced; 
one out of every five feet of lumber 
cut. Entire industries — locomotive 
and car manufacturers, railway sup- 
ply and equipment firms—are en- 
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tirely dependent upon the railroads. 

And although the industry is a lit- 
tle more than a century old, it is still 
growing, not so much in mileage, but 
in increased efficiency and facilities. 
New lines are constantly being laid 
to connect main lines; sidings and 
yards are being built; heavier ballast 
is being laid beneath the rails; grade- 
crossings are being eliminated; new 
signals and safety devices are being 
installed; shops are being enlarged; 
larger and more powerful engines 
are being built, and more comfort- 
able passenger cars are in construc- 
tion. 


What Railroads Do for Us 


These constant improvements have 
produced a transportation machine 
which moves so smoothly that we 
have come to take its existence and 
its efficiency for granted. Few of us 
ever have occasion to think how 
great a role the railroads play in our 
lives, yet we have only to look 
around us to see how many things are 
brought to us by rail, and how they 
have changed our way of living. The 
materials of which our homes are 
built, our furniture, the fuel which 
keeps us warm, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the books and mag- 
azines we read, and countless other 
necessities come to us from all parts 
of the country by rail. Goods from 


foreign lands are picked up at the 
sea-coasts and brought to us by rail. 


The farmer in Kansas ships his 
wheat to the big cities, where it is 
made into flour and sent elsewhere to 
be made into bread. Fruit comes to 
the East from Florida and California; 
fresh fish reaches the inland towns 
from the sea-coast; machines and 
parts are shipped from city to city 
for assembly into larger machines, 
which are then shipped elsewhere. 
The rancher in the south-west sends 
his live cattle to Chicago to be 
slaughtered, and the beef is returned 
to him by train. Vegetables and milk 
reach city-dwellers from the coun- 
try; clothes and tools and newspa- 
pers reach the farmer from the city; 
passengers traveling on business or 
for pleasure move from point to point 
day and night over these tireless car- 
riers; mail reaches you from your 
friends by means of trains. 

In recent years other means of 
transportation have come to fill an 
important part in the scheme of 
things. Each is suited to perform well 
a certain kind of service, but the 
mass of our transportation is still 
carried by the railroads. They go 
everywhere and carry everything, 
from letters to great machines; they 
may be called the “wholesalers” of 
mand transportation; busses, trucks 
and airplanes are still the “retailers” 
of freight and passenger service. 
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ELLEN GLASGOW 


If you could read but one novel by 
Ellen Glasgow, you would have a real- 
ly difficult problem of choice. There is, 
for example, her fine contribution to 
the historical fiction of the War Be- 
tween the States: The Battle Ground, 
which takes place in Virginia before 
and during the Civil War. There is a 
long line of novels, fortunately all in 
print, by which her native state is 
shown in one aspect after another, 
sometimes in reconstruction days, as in 
Deliverance, sometimes looking back 
upon “the sheltered life” of a South- 
ern beauty whose loveliness always 
came between her and life itself, some- 
times shown with satire softened by 
sympathy, as in her later comedies of 
criticism; it is in these novels that her 
great gifts are most delicately devel- 
oped. But my own choice would be the 
novel published in 1913, that bears the 
name of her state and tells the story 
of a woman of that same name: Vir- 
ginia. 

For this Virginia is the last of a long 
line of heroines whose charm was nev- 
er until then questioned in literature 
though it had for some time ceased to 
operate in real life: the “clinging vine” 
type of woman. “The less a girl knew 
about life, the better prepared she 
would be to contend with it,” seemed 
to be the plan on which Virginia’s edu- 
cation had been conducted. She was 
brought up to be gentle, emotional, and 
utterly self-sacrificing, without indeed 
having much self to sacrifice. She was 
in the direct line of descent from Vic- 
torian domestic ideals as they showed 
in popular fiction. But two things stood 


in the way of her success both as a 
heroine and as a good wife and mother. 
First, she had married a man with 
brains, a playwright who needed to be 
stimulated as well as soothed, a writer 
who found that a clinging vine got in 
the way of his pen. Second, the Vic- 
torian Age had long since passed 
away, taking its feminine ideals along 
with it. She lived in one world, her 
brilliant children in another. Sweet, 
loving, completely uncomprehending, 
she was only in the way. Her son was 
still sympathetic, and that was all she 
had. She faced at last, gentle and cling- 
ing as ever, a life with nothing to cling 
to. For the world has come to the con- 
clusion that a vine can choke a tree 
if it clings too tightly. It was not in 
the least Virginia’s fault, but she suf- 
fered as much as though it had been. 

The difference between this heroine 
and many others who acted like her 
in the novels before her day, was that 
Miss Glasgow showed how, with the 
best intentions in the world, Virginia 
made those she loved suffer. I have not 
found a woman in fiction, since this 
novel appeared, who is praised for be- 
ing an emotional parasite; before that, 
many a woman was. This is why I like 
this novel so much; it put an end to a 
false tradition, one that was still clung 
to in books, though it had ceased to 
be respected in real life. 

Ellen Glasgow lives in one of the 
loveliest houses in Richmond, a man- 
sion that breathes the very spirit of 
the old South. That spirit she under- 
stands and interprets, but her mind un- 
derstands also the spirit of the present. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Piterary Leads 
BURY THE DEAD 

The following credit line was inad- 
vertently omitted from our reprint of 
Bury The Dead (Scholastic Nov. 6): 
“No performance, representation, pro- 
duction, recitation, public reading or 
motion picture adaptation may be 
given except by previous arrangement 
with New Theatre League, 132 West 
43rd St., New York City. Any theatre 
or individual utilizing this play in the 
above mentioned manner without spe- 
cific permission is liable to prosecution 
by law, and a fine of not less than $100 
for the first and $50 for every sub- 
sequent performance (U. S. Copyright 
Bulletin, No. 14, Section 4966). When- 
ever this play is produced the foliow- 
ing notice must appear on all programs, 
printing and advertising for the pro- 
duction: Produced by special arrange- 
ment with New Theatre League, N. Y.” 

High schools that have produced the 
play include: Thomas Jefferson High 
and the Walden School, N. Y. 


NORTHWEST PRIZES 

Attention, high school students *in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. The Northwest 
Territory Celebration officials have 
announced an essay competition on 
specific subjects concerning the history 
and significance of the Territory. The 
high school division includes cash 
prizes and scholarship awards to 46 
colleges within the above six states. 
Fer complete rules .and regulations 
about the contest, also a bibliography 
of source material and other informa- 
tion, write the Northwest Territory 
Celebration Commission, Federal 
Building, Marietta, Ohio. 


TWO KATHERINES 

Have you read Katherine Anne Por- 
ter’s discussion “The Art of Katherine 
Mansfield” in the Oct. 23 Nation? Here 
you have one good short story writer 
talking about another good short story 
writer, critically and appreciatively. 
All of Katherine Mansfield’s short 
stories—some that have not seen print 
before—have been collected into one 
volume, published by Knopf. 
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A State Goes Stage-struck 


The Story of the Washington State Theatre 
By Margaret R. Skipworth 


City, the accepted center of the 

legitimate theater, to the state 
of Washington, but it is in Washing- 
ton that we have our first State 
Theater. There is nothing like it any- 
where else in the United States and 
as far as we know, in any other coun- 
try. 

The Washington State Theater is a 
legitimate touring theater, a non- 
profit institution founded by the De- 
partment of Education and the Rep- 
ertory Playhouse, Civic Theater of 
Seattle. The initial three year ex- 
perimental period is financed by a 
grant from the Humanities Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


And how did such a project come 
about? To Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. 
James, Directors of the Repertory 
Playhouse, a self-sustaining non- 
profit organization, must go the 
credit for the vision, courage, and 
persistence necessary. It has been 
their idea te present the best in 
drama of all times and all nations at 
the least possible expense to their 
audiences. They have completed 
their eighth season, the last six in a 
theater they designed and where 
they have given, up to August, 1936, 
65 productions to 200,000 people. 

From the very beginning these di- 
rectors had a place in their plan for 
the young theater audience, the high 
school students. In 1931, established 
in the little theater with their first 
Shakespearean production ready, 
they offered their services to the 
Seattle school authorities who, at 
first hesitant, finally consented to a 
limited experiment—special week- 
day matinees of Romeo and Juliet for 
high school students. 

The response from the students, 
both in the theater and in the class- 
room, astonished everyone, includ- 
ing the directors and the students 
themselves. Few of these students 
had ever seen a legitimate play other 
than the high school senior class 
play (this will be hard for high 
school students living on the Atlantic 
coast to believe.) Judging from 
classroom reading and discussion of 
Shakespeare’s plays the students ad- 
mitted that they had not expected 
much more than a new experience in 
seeing real actors interpret the play. 
Many thought of Shakespeare as one 
who wrote plays for high school stu- 
dents to read but not necessarily to 
enjoy. 


I T’S a long way from New York 
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The Repertory Theater brought 
them a new Shakespeare. Those who 
were fortunate enough to have 25c 
for admission came back to do a 
genuine piece of teaching, and in- 
troduce Shakespeare, the real dram- 
atist to those who hadn’t seen the 
production. Reading the plays now 
had a meaning. One boy said: 
“Shakespeare would have got a 
wallop out of the way he went over 
with us. I’ve a hunch he wouldn’t 
want us to study his plays the way 
we do in the high school without 
first seeing them. That old Bard had 
fun in him.” 

This then was the beginning, the 


State Superintendent and the direc. 
tors of the Playhouse succeeded in 
getting funds to carry through the 
difficult first three year period. 

The organization of the Washing. 
ton State Theater is an interesting 
one. The State Board of Education 
has turned over the direct control to 
an Administrative Committee ap. 
proved by the Board. This commit- 
tee makes policies and controls the 
funds of this non-profit making or- 
ganization. Since there are no own- 
ers or stockholders, any surplus 
goes back into the expansion of the 
project. 

Mr. Burton W. James, who for 





A group of Washington State Theater actors in a scene from Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of Errors. They made Shakespeare something more than a dull school assignment. 


experimental period, for such a 
project as the Washington State 
Theater. Even before it. was organ- 
ized students from out of town came 
in groups to attend evening per- 
formances, coming as far as fifty 
miles sometimes in groups of nearly 
100. As these numbers grew the di- 
rectors became convinced that the 
time had arrived to fill a genuine 
need. They believed that if students 
would travel long distances and at 
such personal cost to see worthwhile 
plays that there must be thousands 
in the state, who if the opportunity 
were brought closer, would take it. 
In 1935 the directors undertook to 
test out their theory and made trail 
tours to Tacoma and Everett where 
3500 students in Tacoma and 1000 in 
Everett attended the matinees. As 
these activities grew in the three 
cities the State Department became 
interested. A year and a half ago the 


more than 25 years has devoted his 
life to the theater and won national 
recognition, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the State Theater by the 
Administrative Committee. As di- 
rector he is responsible to the com- 
mittee and the personnel of the or- 
ganizations is under his supervision. 
The State Theater has a profession- 
al acting company of from twenty to 
fifty members. 

A few permanent actors make up 
the nucleus of the company, supple- 
mented by additional members for 
particular productions. Young actors 
serve apprenticeship and demon- 
strate their ability in the Repertory 
Playhouse in Seattle before accep- 
tance into the State Theater Acting 
Company. Several have come from 
New York to join the players. 

The same professional standards 
are extended to the technical and 
business staffs. All are experienced 
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workers in their particular field. 
Stage hands and musicians are all 
union men. 

The plays offered will be classic 
and romantic as well as certain con- 
temporary plays especially interest- 
ing to students. Among the romantic 
plays are: Goethe’s Faust, Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt, Jennings’ No More Fron- 
tiers, Bein’s The Heavenly Express. 
From the classics, Shakespeare will 
receive the most attention. Then 
there will be Treasure Island, Tom 
Sawyer, Little Women, William Tell, 
Rip Van Winkle, Cricket on the 
Hearth, The Blue Bird, and the Yel- 
low Jacket. Mrs. Florence James be- 
lieves that there are few contem- 
porary realistic plays suitable for 
students, however, when such are 
available they will be given. The Di- 
rector expects to have conferences 
with teachers and students at the 
close of each season before making 
plans for the following year. 

The first year there will be two 
tours: one in the fall and the sec- 
ond early in the spring. The Taming 
of the Shrew played in all the Seat- 
tle high schools, October 4-12; in 
November they start the state tour. 
How many will be made after that 
no one can tell. 

There are two things that will help 
determine just what localities will 
have the plays: The desire of the 
schools for the opportunity, and the 
interest of the citizens in assisting 
them. The possibility of sufficiently 
large student audiences at the mati- 
nees and public audiences at the 
evening performances make possible 
these performances without loss. The 
minimum student audience will be 
approximately 1000 and the evening 
about 500. Students from nearby 
towns or rural communities and pri- 
vate and parochial schools will be 


included. As the State Theater grows, 
smaller and smaller communities 
will have an opportunity to have the 
plays. 

The staff of the State Theater will 
assist the school managing organiza- 
tion in advertising the plays, provid- 
ing trained speakers to discuss and 
read portions of the play to student 
assemblies, providing posters and 
news stories for school publications. 
The schools will not share in the 
ticket sale as the receipts from the 
matinees are not expected to carry 
even the minimum cost of their pre- 
sentation. The evening performances 
sponsored by some civic organization 
help make possible the low student 
rate. 

Here are some of the goals for the 
future of the Washington State Thea- 
ter: (1) State Theater eventually 
made available to every school and 
every student. (2) Special produc- 
tions suitable for younger children— 
all the elementary schools. (3) En- 
couragement in writing for students 
that concerns regional and national 
problems. (4) Build for similar State 
Theater experiments throughout 
America. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion asks that complete and detailed 
records of every part of the experi- 
ment be kept for future extension of 
the idea and the guidance of similar 
projects in other states. 

Perhaps the outcome of the ex- 
periment of the Washington State 
Theater will mean that the younger 
generation in other states, especially 
the West, Middlewest, and South 
will have an opportunity of experi- 
encing the spoken drama. No one 
can tell what the outcome may be, 
but you, the students in the high 
schools throughout the country, will 
be interested in watching this experi- 
ment. 
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Little Runt 
(Continued from page 5) 


smug, the known possessor of a cigar 
box filled with candy hearts (the kind 
that said “Will you be my girl?”) and’ 
Sariette, a delicate young lady in her 
teens who had been known to faint 
away upon being unduly chided—a 
talent openly cultivated, my father 
declared, and one that a good sound 
spanking would certainly have pre- 
vented. 

Greetings exchanged, and the horses 
having been attended to, Uncle Frank 
and my father betook themselves to 


“the sitting room; where heat from a 


round chunk stove sent vibrations 
quivering upon the air. Aunt Cath- 
erine unfolded a voluminous apron 
from her sewing bag, tied it around 
her waist, and laid capable hands to 
the setting of the table. 

At two o’clock we were all seated 
around the board, the turkey, his 
crisp juicy skin bursting here and 
there in the plenitude of his stuffed 
insides, before my mother at one end 
of the table, and the rosy-brown, 
crackling-coated, well-rounded por- 
cine frame before my father. The lit- 
tle pig’s legs, now untied, squatted 
wantonly beneath his well - padded 
hams and shoulders, his golden belly 
crouched upon the plate. 

Scorning the English method of 
what they were pleased to call gar- 
nishing, my mother had left the head 
intact, with upstanding ears and tru- 
culently extended snout. In his mouth 
was a beautiful red apple, polished 
(for I saw him do it) on the sleeve of 
my father’s wamus, and inserted by 
him, at my mother’s request, in the 
open mouth after the pig was placed 
on the table. Over his haunches a small 
crisp tail upcurled with a realism sel- 
dom equalled in culinary lore. 

“How do I carve him” inquired my 
father with suspicious alacrity, poising 
his carving instruments above the plate 
before him, and ignoring the expectant 
silence with which my mother always 
recognized the religious tendencies ac- 
corded to Uncle Frank. Dismissing the 
too-previous question as unheard, my 
mother turned in the direction of her 
guest and politely inquired if he would 
like to ask a blessing. 

“Best way to thank the Lord,” ob- 
served my father benignly, slipping 
the thin razor-edged knife well under 
the skin of the succulent pig and 
watching with round eyes the free 
rich juices run, “is to fall to and eat. 
Pass up your plate, Cathy, for some 
of the best roast pig you ever tasted. 
*‘Miry’ll tend to the turkey. 

Finally all were taken care of ex- 
cept Mother, and Father, holding his 
knife above the riddled carcass, said 
with odd gusto, “‘Now, 'Miry, I’m going 
to cut you a nice juicy slice.” 

My mother, struggling to control 
herself, said, “I don’t care for any, 
thank you,” and burst into tears. 

We all with one accord turned to 
look at her, the guests in astonishment, 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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The following questions and tests are designed to 
recall salient facts and ideas covered‘in the first eight 
issues of this year (September 18 to November 6 


1 2 


Put the number under each picture and the name of 
the man in front of the phrase below best applying to 
the man in question. One asterisk means material that 


Stood on his record. 
History: his story* 


GENERALIZATIONS 


As the Frenchman said, “‘All gen- 
eralizations are false, including this 
one.” Even so, we can’t get along 
without a few generalizations, and 
you may as well try to choose, from 
the following possibilities, the 
phrases which sound to you most 
nearly correct. 


Inventions or discoveries which are 
capable of producing marked changes 
in our way of life (a) do not occur 
more than once in a thousand years, 
(b) are constantly increasing in fre- 
quency, (c) have all been tried and 
discarded as worthless by the Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Chinese, (d) 
are produced almost exclusively by 
impractical eccentrics. (Issue No. 1) 

The defense policy of the United 
States is designed principally to ward 
off aggression (a) at our Mexican bor- 
der, (b) at our Canadian border, (c) 
in those places where we have foreign 
investments or “national interests” to 
protect, (d) by a foreign air force. 
(No. 8) 

The interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the .United States is usually 
based upon (a) judicial decisions, (b) 
newspaper editorials, (c) acts of Con- 
gress, (d) the specific phraseology of 
its authors. (No. 2) 

“The expression of opinion or action 
deliberately designed to influence the 
opinions or actions of others for the 
sake of pre-determined ends” is 
known as (a) advertising, (b) falsifi- 
cation, (c) propaganda, (d) editorial- 
izing. (No. 4) 

The English language was formed 
by (a) instinct, (b) a conference of 
scholars in the reign of King James I, 
(c) imitation of the sounds of nature, 
(d) repetition and adaptation of va- 
rious forms of speech which have been 
encountered by “English-speaking” 
people.* (No. 6) 

Half of our population, living in 
cities, is in urgent need of (a) food, 





**Not in English edition. *Not in Social 


Studies edition. 
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inclusive). Students who aren’t sure of themselves 
may look up the answers on page 38, but we dare you 
to finish this page before you check up your score, 









3 4 


Knows the U.S. A. 
Organized farmers** 


was in the English Edition only; two asterisks mean 
material in Social Studies Edition only. All have ap- 
peared in the Combined Edition. 
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Nipped Nippon. 

















(b) clothing, (c) housing, (d) auto- 
mobiles.** (No. 7) 


NEWS 


“You pays your money and you 
takes your choice.” If this were a 
horse race, the odds would pay three 
to one on the following selections. 


My, hasn’t there been a terrific drop 
recently in (a) wage levels, (b) food 
prices, (c) profit margins, (d) stock 
prices. 

After what happened in San Fran- 
cisco, you can bet that the A. F. of L. 
is going to be pretty slow to call an- 
other large strike (a) for the right to 
bargain collectively, (b) for jurisdic- 
tion over CIO members, (c) wage in- 
creases, (d) for shorter hours. 

Plenty of people are worried about 
the exact extent of the recent abrupt 
change in our nation’s (a) climate, (b) 





Important! Notice! 


No Holiday - Week Issue 
Of Scholastic 


This is to notify teachers and 
students that the week after 
next, there will be no issue of 
Scholastic. The issue following 
this one, the Nov. 20th issue, 
will be received in the schools 
at the regular time. But the 
following week, don’t expect a 
Scholastic issue. Following our 
regular custom, we omit the 
issue of November 27th be- 
cause it falls within the Thanks- 
giving holiday period. The is- 
sue following November 20th 
will be dated December 4th, 
and you may expect to receive 
it between November 29 and 
December 1. 


















































Loves labor first. wae 
— Ladie 
tax system, (c) transport system, (d) Thi 
foreign policy. a 
Wouldn’t you think that all that ; 
money they spend on armed conquest Lister 
would do a lot more good if it were h 
invested in trade and social services From 
by (a) Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, e 
(b) Australia and New Zealand, (c) | 
Italy, Germany, and Japan. Moun 
Of we 
QUOTATIONS _— 
er 
Associate the quotations below 
with the correct authors among the For th 
following. There will be one left Not fc 
over: Edna St. Vincent Millay, Lin- Or the 
coln Steffens, Christina Rossetti, Or co1 
R. P. T. Coffin, Ogden Nash, Ken- No: fc 
neth Roberts, Walt Whitman, Irwin The r 
Shaw, George Russell. Ww 
Any novel which deals adequately Each ¢ 
with any period at all is a historical 
. To the 
novel. 
So far as I know, mankind is the only The te 
section of creation Touch 
That is doomed to either pers- or ex- There 
piration.* But ne 
The smallest sprout shows there is Ina til 
really no death.* Ours i: 
Does the road wind uphill all the Skin c 
way?* All me 
How do the heights above our head, We ha 
The depths below tine ter spread, wi 
Waken the spirit in such wise We ha 
That to the deep the deep r=plies, The or 
And in far spaces of the soul Cheat 
The oceans stir, the heavens roll? wi 
I spent twenty years practicing to be Here ir 
a man and then they killed me. 
We tak 
We do not want war; nobody in the r 
world wants war; but some of us do (The sl 
want the things we can’t have with- ris 
out war. ... No treaties, no scraps of Vorce ; 
paper, no partial and no complete dis- 
armament, can hold off very long 4 We are 
war that we have planted in our mal We are 
adjustment of conflicting economic i There j 
terests. It is pr 
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The Fall of the City 


A Verse Drama for Radio 


By Archibald MacLeish 


CHARACTERS 


VOICE OF STUDIO DIRECTOR 

VoIcE oF ANNOUNCER 

VoIcE OF DEAD WOMAN 

VOICE OF FIRST MESSENGER 

VOICE OF ORATOR 

VOICE OF SECOND MESSENGER 

VOICE OF PRIEST 

VOICE OF GENERAL 

VOICES OF ANTIPHONAL 
CHORUS 

Citizens, dancers, priests, 
soldiers etc. 


VoICcE OF THE STUDIO DIRECTOR (oro- 
tund and professional) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This broadcast comes to you from 
the city. 

Listeners over the curving air have 
heard 

From furthest-off frontiers of for- 
eign hours— 

Mountain time: Ocean Time; of the islands: 

Of waters after the islands—some of them walking 

Where noon here is the night there; some 

Where noon is the first few stars they see or the last one. 


i 


For three days the world has watched this city— 

Not for the common occasions of brutal crime 

Or the usual violence of one sort or another 

Or coronations of kings or popular festivals: 

No: for stranger and disturbing reasons— 

The resurrection from death and the tomb of a dead 
woman. 


Each day for three days there has come 
To the door of her tomb at noon a woman buried! 


The terror that stands at the shoulder of our time 

Touches the cheek with this: the flesh winces. 

There have been other omens in other cities 

But never of this sort and never so credible. 

In a time like ours seemings and portents signify. 

Ours is a generation when dogs howl and the 

Skin crawls on the skull with its beast’s foreboding. 

All men now alive with us have feared. 

We have smelled the wind in the street that changes 
weather. 

We have seen the familiar room grow unfamiliar: 

The order of numbers alter: the expectation 

Cheat the expectant eye. The appearance defaults 
with us. 

Here in this city the wall of the time cracks. 


We take you now to the great square of this city.... 


(The shuffle and hum of a vast patient crowd gradually 
rises: swells: fills the background. ) 


Voice OF THE ANNOUNCER (matter-of-fact) 
We are here on the central plaza. 
We are well off to the eastward edge. 

ere is a kina of terrace over the crowd here. 
It is precisel:’ four minutes to twelve. 





The crowd is enormous: there might be ten thousand: 

There might be more: the whole square is faces. 

Opposite over the roofs are the mountains. 

It is quite clear: there are birds circling. 

We think they are kites by the look: they are very 
high... 


The tomb is off to the right somewhere— 

We can’t see for the great crowd. 

Close to us here are the cabinet ministers: 

They can stand on a raised platform 
with awnings. 

The farmers’ wives are squatting on 

the stones: 

Their children have fallen asleep on 
their shoulders. 

The heat is harsh: the light dazzles 
like metal. 

It dazes the air as the clang of a gong 
does. .. 


It is one minute to twelve now: 

There is still no sign: they are still 
waiting: 

No one doubts that she will come: 

No one doubts that she will speak too: 

Three times she has not spoken. 


(The murmur of the crowd changes—not louder but 
more intense: higher.) 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER (low but with increasing 
excitement ) 

Now it is twelve: now they are rising: 

Now the whole plaza is rising: 

Fathers are lifting their small children: 

The plumed fans on the platform are motionless.... 

There is no sound but the shuffle of shoe leather. ... 

Now even the shoes are still. ... 

We can hear the hawks: it is quiet as that now.... 

It is strange to see such throngs so silent.... 

Nothing yet: nothing has happened.... 

Wait! There’s a stir here to the right of us: 

They’re turning their heads: the crowd turns: 

The cabinet ministers lean from their balcony: 

There’s no sound: only the turning. ... 


(A woman’s voice comes over the silence of the crowd: 
it is a weak voice but penetrating: it speaks slowly 
and as though with difficulty. ) 

THE VOICE OF THE DEAD WOMAN 

First the waters rose with no wind.... 

THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER (whispering) 

Listen: that is she! She’s speaking! 

THE VOICE OF THE DEAD WOMAN 

Then the stones of the temple kindled 

Without flame or tinder of maize-leaves.... 

THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER (whispering) 

They see her beyond us: the crowd sees her. .ee 

THE VOICE OF THE DEAD WOMAN 

Then there were cries in the night haze: 


Words in a once-heard tongue: the air 
Rustling above us as at dawn with herons 


_NOVEMBEL. 13, 1937 Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 













































Now it is I who must bring fear: 
I who am four days dead: the tears 
Still unshed for me—all of them: I 
For whom a child still calls at night- 
fall. 


Death is young in me to fear! 

My dress is kept still in the press in 
my bedchamber: 

No one has broken the dish of the 
dead woman. 


Nevertheless I must speak painfully: 
I am to stand here in the sun and speak: 


(There is a pause. Then her voice comes again loud, me- 


chanical, speaking as by rote.) 


The city of masterless men 
Will take a master. 

There will be shouting then: 
Blood after! 


(The crowd stirs. Her voice goes on weak and slow as 


before.) 


Do not ask what it means: I do not know: 
Only sorrow and no hope for it. 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 
She is gone. 
We know because the crowd is closing. 
All we can see is the crowd closing. 
We hear the releasing of held breath— 
The weight shifting: the lifting of shoe leather. 
The stillness is broken as surface of water is broken— 
The sound circling from in outward. 


(The murmur of the crowd rises.) 


Small wonder they feel fear. 

Before the murders of the famous kings— 

Before imperial cities burned and fell— 

The dead were said to show themselves and speak. 
When dead men came disaster cam#. Presentiments 
That let the living on their beds sleep on 

Woke dead men out of death and gave them voices. 
All ancient men in every nation knew this. 


A VOICE OVER THE CROWD 
Masterless men... 


A VoIce OvER THE CRowD 
When shall it be... 


A VoIcE OVER THE CROWD 
Masterless men 
Will take a master... 


A VOICE OVER THE CROWD 
What has she said to us... 


A VOoIcE OVER THE CROWD 
Masterless men 

Will take a master. 

Blood after... 


VOICES TOGETHER 
Blood after! 


(The voices run together into the excited roar of the 


crowd. The Announcer’s voice is loud over it.) 
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THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 


tle that smell death. 

The whole square is whirling ang 
turning and shouting. 

One of the ministers raises his arms 
on the platform. 

No one is listening: now they are 
sounding drums: 

Trying to quiet them likely: No! No! 

Something is happening: there jp 
the far corner: 

A runner: a messenger: staggering: people are helping 
him: 

People are calling: he comes through the crowd: they 
are quieter. 

Only those on the far edge are still shouting: 

Listen! He’s here by the ministers now! He is speak- 
mg... 


THE VOICE OF THE MESSENGER 
There has come the conqueror! 
I am to tell you. 

I have raced over sea land: 

I have run over cane land: 

I have climbed over cone land. 
It was laid on my shoulders 
By shall and by shan’t 

That standing by day 

And staying by night 

Were not for my lot 

Till I came to the sight of you. 
Now I have come. 


Be warned of this conqueror! 
This one is dangerous! 

Word has out-oared him. 

East over sea-cross has 

All taken— 

Every country. 

No men are free there, 

Ears overhear them. 

Their words are their murderers. 
Judged before judgment 
Tried after trial 

They die as do animals: — 
Offer their throats 

As the goat to her slaughterer, 
Terror has taught them this! 
Now he is here! 


I tell you beware of him! 
All doors are dangers. 

The warders of wealth 

Will admit him by stealth. 
The lovers of men 

Will invite him as friend. 
The drinkers of blood 

Will drum him in suddenly. 
Hope will unlatch to him: 
Hopelessness open. 


Watch! I have said to you! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

They are leading him out: his legs give: 

Now he is gone in the crowd: they are silent: 
No one has spoken since his speaking: 


They stand still circling the ministers. 
No one has spoken or called out:— 
There is no stir at all nor movement: 
Even the farthest have stood patiently: 
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They are milling around us like cat. 
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They wait trusting the old men: 

They wait faithfully trusting the answer. 

Now the huddle on the platform opens: 

A minister turns to them raising his two 
OTMS.... 


THe VOICE OF THE ORATOR 

Freemen of this nation! 

The persuasion of your wills against your 
wisdom is not dreamed of. 

We offer themes for your consideration. 


What is the surest defender of liberty? 
Is is not liberty? 

A free people resists by freedom: 

Not locks! Not blockhouses! 


The future is a mirror where the past 

Marches to meet itself. Go armed toward arms! 

Peaceful toward peace! Free and with music toward 
freedom! 

Face tomorrow with knives and tomorrow’s a knife- 
blade. 

Murder your foe and your foe will be murder!— 

Even your friends suspected of false-speaking: 

Hands on the door at night and the floor boards squeak- 
ing. 


Once depend on iron for your freedom and your 
Freedom’s iron! 

Once overcome your resisters with force and your 
Force will resist you!— 

You will never be free of force. 

Never of arms unarmed. 

Will the father return home: 

The lover to her loved: 

The mature man to his fruit orchard 

Walking at peace in that beauty— 

The years of his trees to assure him. 

Force is a greater enemy than this conqueror— 
A treacherous weapon. 


Nevertheless my friends there is a weapon! 
Weakness conquers! 

Against chainlessness who breaks? 

Against wall-lessness who vaults? 

Against forcelessness who forces? 

Against the feather of the thistle 

Is blunted sharpest metal. 

No edge cuts seed-fluff. 


This conqueror unresisted 

Will conquer no longer: a posturer 
Beating his blows upon burdocks— 
Shifting his guard against shadows. 
Reddened with rage he will roar. 

He will sweat in his uniform foolishly. 
He will disappear: no one hear of him! 


There is a weapon my friends. 
Reason and truth are that weapon. 
Let this conqueror come! 

Show him no hindrance! 

Suffer his flag and his drum! 
Words ... win! 


THE VoIcE OF THE ANNOUNCER 
There’s the shout now: he’s done: 
He’s climbing down: a great speech: 
They’re all smiling and pressing around him: 
women are squatting in full sunlight: 
They’re opening packages: bread we’d say by the look— 
Yes: bread: bread wrapped between corn leaves: 


They’re squatting to eat: they’re quite con- 
tented and happy: 

Women are calling their men from the 
sunny stones: 

There are flutes sounding away off: 

We can’t see for the shifting and moving— 

Yes; there are flutes in the cool shadow: 

Children are dancing in intricate figures. 

(Music stops) 


That’s odd! The music has stopped. There’s 
something— 

It’s a man there on the far side: he’s pointing: 

He seems to be pointing back through the farthest 
street: 

The people are twisting and rising: bread in their 
BIS. cx: 

We can’t see what it is.... Wait! ...it’s a messenger. 

It must be a messenger. Yes. It’s a message—another. 

Here he is at the turn of the street trotting: 

His neck’s back at the nape: he looks tired: 

He winds through the crowd with his mouth open: la- 
boring: 

People are offering water: he pushes away from them: 

Now he has come to the stone steps: to the ministers: 

Stand by: we’re edging in.... 


(There are sounds of people close by: coughs: murmurs. 
The Announcer’s voice is lowered.) 


Listen: he’s leaning on the stone: he’s speaking. 


THE VOICE OF THE MESSENGER 
There has come... the Conqueror.... 


I bear word: 

Beware of this conqueror! 
The fame of his story 

Like flame in the winter-grass 
Widens before him. 

Beached on our shore 

With the dawn over shoulder 
The lawns were still cold 
When he came to the sheep meadows:— 
Sun could not keep with him 
So was he forward. 


Fame is his sword. 


No man opposing him 

Still grows his glory. 

He needs neither foeman nor 
Thickset of blows to 

Gather his victories— 

Nor a foe’s match 

To earn him his battles. 


He brings his own enemy! 


He’s setting him up 

At every road corner— 
A figure of horror 

With blood for his color: 
Fist for his hand: 

Reek where he stands: 
Hate for his heat: 
Sneers for his mouth: 
Clouts for his clothes: 
Oaths if he speak: — 
And he’s knocking him down 
In every town square 
Till hair’s on his blade 
And blood’s all about 
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Like dust in a drouth 

And the people are shouting 
Flowers him flinging 

Music him singing 

And bringing him gold 

Till their eyes start 

And their hearts swell 

And they’re telling his praises 
Like lays of the heroes 

And chiefs of antiquity. 


(A whisper rustles through the crowd.) 


No man to conquer 
Yet as a conqueror 
Marches he forward.... 


(The whisper is louder.) 
Stands in your mountains. ... 
(A murmur of voices.) 

Soon to descend on you! 

(A swelling roar.) 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

That touched them! That frightened them! 

Some of them point to the east hills: 

Some of them mock at the ministers: “Freedom!” 
“Freedom for what? To die in a rat trap?” 

They’re frantic with anger and plain fear. 

They’re sold out, they say. You can hear them. 

“Down with the government! Down with the orators! 
“Down with liberal learned minds! 

“Down with the mouths and the loose tongues in theml 
“Down with the lazy lot! They’ve sold us! 

“We're sold out! Talking has done for us!”... 

They’re boiling around us like mullet that smell shark. 
We can’t move for the mob: they’re crazy with terror.... 


A Loup VOICcE (distant) 
God-lovers! 
Think of your gods! 


Earth-masters! 
Taste your disasters! 


Men! 
Remember! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

There’s a voice over the crowd somewhere. 

They hear it: they’re quieting down... . It’s the priests! 

We see them now: it’s the priests on the pyramid! 

There might be ten of them: black with their hair tan- 
gled. 

The smoke of their fire is flat in the quick wind: 

They stand in the thick of the smoke by the stone of the 
victims: 

Their knives catch in the steep sun: 
they are shouting: 

Listen!— 


VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 


A SINGLE VOICE 

Let the world be saved by surren- 
dering the world: 

Nor otherwise shall it be saved. 
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VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 


A SINGLE VOICE 
Let evil be overcome by the coming over of evil: 
Your hearts shall be elsewhere. 








VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 







VOICES OF THE PRIESTS (antiphonally) 
Turn to your gods! 

The conqueror cannot take you! 
Turn to your gods! 

The narrow dark will keep you! 
Turn to your gods! 

In god’s house is no breaking! 
Turn to your gods! 

In god’s silences sleep is! 












THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

It’s a wonderful thing to see this crowd responding, 

Even the simplest citizens feel the emotion. 

There’s hardly a sound now in the square. It’s won. 
derful: 

Really impressive: the priests there on the pyramid: 

The smoke blowing: the bright sun: the faces— 








(A slow drum beat.) 





A kind of dance is beginning: a serpent of people: 

A current of people coiling and curling through people: 

A circling of people through people like water through 
water. ... 








(The drums suddenly stop: there is an instant’s silence: 
then an angry shout from the crowd.) 







Wait! Wait! Something has happened! 

One of the ministers: one of the oldest: 

The general: the one in the feathered coat: — 

He’s driving them down with the staff of a banner: 
He’s climbed after them driving them down: 
There’s shouting and yelling enough but they’re going: 
He’s telling them off too: you can hear him— 






A DEEP VOICE (chatter of the crowd under it) 
Men! Old men! Listen! 






Cock your eyes to the windward! 

Do you see smoke on those mountains? 
The smoke is the smoke of towns. 

And who makes it? The conqueror! 

And where will he march now? Onward! 
The heel of the future descends on you! 









THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 
He has them now: even the priests have seen it: 


(Continued on page 22-E) 
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How to Study “The Fall of the City” 


An Analysis of Archibald MacLeish’s Radio Verse Drama 


Prepared by Leon C. Hood 


HE “Workshop” series, of 

which this play is a part, 

consists of half-hour pres- 
entations by Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on succeeding Sundays 
at 8:00 P. M. Some of the playlets 
have been the work of new writers, 
others are the work of old timers 
who are trying new methods. Many 
new artists have been given a chance 
to demonstrate their talents, and 
practically every unique microphone 
treatment which sounded reason- 
able to its director, Irving Reis, has 
been tried out on the listening audi- 
ence. At the present time the “work- 
shop” is the most important labora- 
tory in America for artistic and tech- 
nical research in radio drama. 


The Cast 

The cast of characters which were 
assembled for the production last 
April and will be called together for 
the repeat broadcast (scheduled for 
January 9, 1938), had among its 
members two of America’s fore- 
most readers of verse; namely, Orson 
Welles and Burgess Meredith. 

Mr. Welles, whose organ - like 
voice is well suited for that of the 
announcer, is only twenty - three 
years old. He hails from Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. When he was five, he 
played animal roles in a Chicago de- 
partment store’s Christmas theat- 
ricals. Later he appeared with the 
Chicago Opera Company. During a 
two-year stay in Dublin, Ireland, he 
became the first foreign artist to ap- 
pear with the Abbey Players. Last 
season he developed as the boy-won- 
der director of the New York pro- 
duction of Doctor Faustus in which 
he took the leading role. 

Mr. Meredith is well known for his 
acting in the stage and screen ver- 
sions of Winterset. Last season he 
starred in High Tor. In The Fall of 
the City he reads the Voice of the 
Orator. 

Adelaide Kelin, the Voice of the 
Dead Woman, and William Pringle, 
the Voice of the General, are both 
veterans of radio and stage. 


Radio Drama 

Until recently drama has been the 
feeblest department of broadcasting. 
This delay after almost fifteen years 
of radio development is certainly not 
due to the fact that it is a poor me- 
dium for the art, because radio’s 
Possibilities in this respect.+--nscend 
of any other medium. The ra- 
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THE AUTHOR 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH was born in 
Glencoe, Illinois, on May 7, 1892. His 
father was a Scot from Glasgow, in the 
mercantile business, “a man of very beauti- 
ful speech.” His mother, a minister’s daugh- 
ter from Connecticut, was a Vassar gradu- 
ate. Archibald attended the public schools 
in Illinois, Hotchkiss Schoo] in Connecti- 
cut, Yale, Harvard, and Tufts. As an under- 
graduate in Yale he edited the Literary 
Magazine and was on the football team. 
Soon after graduation came the war. He 
says of that experience: “Went abroad in 
a hospital unit so as to do the right thing 
but not to be hurt. In France got shifted 
to the Field Artillery out of shame and 
went to the front.” 

After the war he taught a year at Har- 
vard, ‘practiced law for three years, trav- 
eled a great deal, and then in 1923 began 
in earnest the thing he had been wanting 
to do all along—write poetry. He now does 
editorial work for Fortune Magazine, but 
reserves a large share of his time for cre- 
ative writing. He has three children and his 
home is in Farmington, Connecticut. 

Mr. MacLeish is best known for his 
poetry: New Found Land, Streets of the 


Ni 


\ 


BAN, 


Moon, the Pulitzer Prize winning Conquis- 
tador, Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City 
among others. He has also written a ballet, 
Union Pacific; a play, Panic, and has con- 
tributed to such magazines as the New Re- 
public, Nation, Yale Review, and Fortune. 








dio play can employ swift and con- 
trasting changes of place with little 
effort as compared to the other dra- 
matic mediums. Sound effects, music, 
and the announcer can accomplish 
economically the change in time, 
place, and circumstances that would 
call for the construction of elaborate 
sets, properties, and appropriate cos- 
tumes on the stage. 

The listener with no visual pres- 
ence is not troubled with the skep- 
ticism that must accompany his see- 
ing artificial scenes and often mis- 
cast characters. The radio audience 
is not confronted with the dual task 
of listening to words and seeing a 
scene which in physigal reality do 
not harmonize. As MacLeish puts it 
in his introduction to The Fall of the 
City, “the ear is the poet’s perfect 
audience, his only true audience.” 

There are, broadly speaking, two 
kinds of radio drama. The first is the 
pure radio drama, which is conceived 
and written entirely in microphone 
terms, owing nothing to the theatre 
except the actors who perform in it. 
This type has really never found its 
feet. The reason is primarily an eco- 
nomic one—there is no reward. The 
basic characteristics of radio produc- 
tion have been such that they could 
never pay sufficient money to attract 
writers of the first rank to contribute 


except on an experimental or spas- 
modic basis. When new writers of 
pure radio plays proved promising 
they were snatched up for screen or 
stage with satisfactory compensa- 
tion. Radio drama is often con- 
demned for not being original; for 
not being creative. 

But radio being what it is, mov- 
ing with a here-today-gone-tomor- 
row pace, has little time in its sweep 
across the clock to do much more 
than fill the hours with ideas trans- 
ferred from other sources. It is too 
often forgotten by our leading writ- 
ers that the one or two night’s audi- 
ence for radio plays may be and fre- 
quently is greater than the combined 
audiences of the complete run of a 
New York success. 

The second type is the stage play, 
movie, novel, or short story adapted 
for broadcast production. On the 
whole the adapted play is accepted 
with approbation by the public. The 
chief fault with these is that most 
writers have written practically as 
they would for the stage and ignored 
radio’s peculiar technique with the 
result that we have been hearing on 
the most part broadcast stage plays. 

Geoffrey Bridson’s verse drama 
The March of the ’45, broadcast in 
England last year and rebroadcast 
here to an NBC audience last month, 
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Like dust in a drouth 

And the people are shouting 
Flowers him flinging 

Music him singing 

And bringing him gold 

Till their eyes start 

And their hearts swell 

And they’re telling his praises 
Like lays of the heroes 

And chiefs of antiquity. 


(A whisper rustles through the crowd.) 


No man to conquer 
Yet as a conqueror 
Marches he forward.... 


(The whisper is louder.) 
Stands in your mountains.... 
(A murmur of voices.) 

Soon to descend on you! 

(A swelling roar.) 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

That touched them! That frightened them! 

Some of them point to the east hills: 

Some of them mock at the ministers: “Freedom!” 
“Freedom for what? To die in a rat trap?” 

They’re frantic with anger and plain fear. 

They’re sold out, they say. You can hear them. 

“Down with the government! Down with the orators! 
“Down with liberal learned minds! 

“Down with the mouths and the loose tongues in theml 
“Down with the lazy lot! They’ve sold us! 

“We're sold out! Talking has done for us!”... 

They’re boiling around us like mullet that smell shark. 
We can’t move for the mob: they’re crazy with terror.... 


A Loup VOoIcE (distant) 
God-lovers! 
Think of your gods! 


Earth-masters! 
Taste your disasters! 


Men! 
Remember! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

There’s a voice over the crowd somewhere. 

They hear it: they’re quieting down. .. . It’s the priests! 

We see them now: it’s the priests on the pyramid! 

There might be ten of them: black with their hair tan- 
gled. 

The smoke of their fire is flat in the quick wind: 

They stand in the thick of the smoke by the stone of the 
victims: 

Their knives catch in the steep sun: 
they are shouting: 

Listen!— 


VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 


A SINGLE VOICE 

Let the world be saved by surren- 
dering the world: 

Nor otherwise shall it be saved. 
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VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 


A SINGLE VOICE 
Let evil be overcome by the coming over of evil: 
Your hearts shall be elsewhere. 







VOICES OF THE PRIESTS 
Turn to your gods, rememberers! 







VOICES OF THE PRIESTS (antiphonally) 
Turn to your gods! 

The conqueror cannot take you! 
Turn to your gods! 

The narrow dark will keep you! 
Turn to your gods! 

In god’s house is no breaking! 
Turn to your gods! 

In god’s silences sleep is! 












THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 

It’s a wonderful thing to see this crowd responding, 

Even the simplest citizens feel the emotion. 

There’s hardly a sound now in the square. it’s won- 
derful: 

Really impressive: the priests there on the pyramid: 

The smoke blowing: the bright sun: the faces— 









(A slow drum beat.) 






A kind of dance is beginning: a serpent of people: 

A current of people coiling and curling through people: 

A circling of people through people like water through 
water.... 








(The drums suddenly stop: there is an instant’s silence: 
then an angry shout from the crowd.) 








Wait! Wait! Something has happened! 

One of the ministers: one of the oldest: 

The general: the one in the feathered coat: — 

He’s driving them down with the staff of a banner: 
He’s climbed after them driving them down: 
There’s shouting and yelling enough but they’re going: 
He’s telling them off too: you can hear him— 











A DEEP VOICE (chatter of the crowd under it) 
Men! Old men! Listen! 







Cock your eyes to the windward! 

Do you see smoke on those mountains? 
The smoke is the smoke of towns. 

And who makes it? The conqueror! 

And where will he march now? Onward! 
The heel of the future descends on you! 








THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 
He has them now: even the priests have seen it: 


(Continued on page 22-E) 
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How to Study “The Fall of the City” 


An Analysis of Archibald MacLeish’s Radio Verse Drama 


Prepared by Leon C. Hood 


HE “Workshop” series, of 

which this play is a part, 

consists of half-hour pres- 
entations by Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on succeeding Sundays 
at 8:00 P. M. Some of the playlets 
have been the work of new writers, 
others are the work of old timers 
who are trying new methods. Many 
new artists have been given a chance 
to demonstrate their talents, and 
practically every unique microphone 
treatment which sounded reason- 
able to its director, Irving Reis, has 
been tried out on the listening audi- 
ence. At the present time the “work- 
shop” is the most important labora- 
tory in America for artistic and tech- 
nical research in radio drama. 


The Cast 

The cast of characters which were 
assembled for the production last 
April and will be called together for 
the repeat broadcast (scheduled for 
January 9, 1938), had among its 
members two of America’s fore- 
most readers of verse; namely, Orson 
Welles and Burgess Meredith. 

Mr. Welles, whose organ - like 
voice is well suited for that of the 
announcer, is only twenty - three 
years old. He hails from Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. When he was five, he 
played animal roles in a Chicago de- 
partment store’s Christmas theat- 
ricals. Later he appeared with the 
Chicago Opera Company. During a 
two-year stay in Dublin, Ireland, he 
became the first foreign artist to ap- 
pear with the Abbey Players. Last 
season he developed as the boy-won- 
der director of the New York pro- 
duction of Doctor Faustus in which 
he took the leading role. 

Mr. Meredith is well known for his 

acting in the stage and screen ver- 
sions of Winterset. Last season he 
starred in High Tor. In The Fall of 
the City he reads the Voice of the 
Orator. 
' Adelaide Kelin, the Voice of the 
Dead Woman, and William Pringle, 
the Voice of the General, are both 
veterans of radio and stage. 


Radio Drama 

Until recently drama has been the 
feeblest department of broadcasting. 
This delay after almost fifteen years 
of radio development is certainly not 
due to the fact that it is a poor me- 
dium for the art, because radio’s 
Possibilities in this respect transcend 
of any other medium. The ra- 
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THE AUTHOR 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH was born in 
Glencoe, Illinois, on May 7, 1892. His 
father was a Scot from Glasgow, in the 
mercantile business, “a man of very beauti- 
ful speech.” His mother, a minister’s daugh- 
ter from Connecticut, was a Vassar gradu- 
ate. Archibald attended the public schools 
in Illinois, Hotchkiss School in Connecti- 
eut, Yale, Harvard, and Tufts. As an under- 
graduate in Yale he edited the Literary 
Magazine and was on the football team. 
Soon after graduation came the war. He 
says of that experience: “Went abroad in 
a hospital unit so as to do the right thing 
but not to be hurt. In France got shifted 
to the Field Artillery out of shame and 
went to the front.” 

After the war he taught a year at Har- 
vard, ‘practiced law for three years, trav- 
eled a great deal, and then in 1923 began 
in earnest the thing he had been wanting 
to do all along—write poetry. He now does 
editorial work for Fortune Magazine, but 
reserves a large share of his time for cre- 
ative writing. He has three children and his 
home is in Farmington, Connecticut. 


Mr. MacLeish is best known for his 
poetry: New Found Land, Streets of the 


Moon, the Pulitzer Prize winning Conquis- 
tador, Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City 
among others. He has also written a ballet, 
Union Pacific; a play, Panic, and has con- 
tributed to such magazines as the New Re- 
public, Nation, Yale Review, and Fortune. 








dio play can employ swift and con- 
trasting changes of place with little 
effort as compared to the other dra- 
matic mediums. Sound effects, music, 
and the announcer can accomplish 
economically the change in time, 
place, and circumstances that would 
call for the construction of elaborate 
sets, properties, and appropriate cos- 
tumes on the stage. 

The listener with no visual pres- 
ence is not troubled with the skep- 
ticism that must accompany his see- 
ing artificial scenes and often mis- 
cast characters. The radio audience 
is not confronted with the dual task 
of listening to words and seeing a 
scene which in physigal reality do 
not harmonize. As MacLeish puts it 
in his introduction to The Fall of the 
City, “the ear is the poet’s perfect 
audience, his only true audience.” 

There are, broadly speaking, two 
kinds of radio drama. The first is the 
pure radio drama, which is cenceived 
and written entirely in microphone 
terms, owing nothing to the theatre 
except the actors who perform in it. 
This type has really never found its 
feet. The reason is primarily an eco- 
nomic one—there is no reward. The 
basic characteristics of radio produc- 
tion have been such that they could 
never pay sufficient money to attract 
writers of the first rank to contribute 





except on an experimental or spas- 
modic basis. When new writers of 
pure radio plays proved promising 
they were snatched up for screen or 
stage with satisfactory compensa- 
tion. Radio drama is often con- 
demned for not being original; for 
not being creative. 

But radio being what it is, mov- 
ing with a here-today-gone-tomor- 
row pace, has little time in its sweep 
across the clock to do much more 
than fill the hours with ideas trans- 
ferred from other sources. It is too 
often forgotten by our leading writ- 
ers that the one or two night’s audi- 
ence for radio plays may be and fre- 
quently is greater than the combined 
audiences of the complete run of a 
New York success. 

The second type is the stage play, 
movie, novel, or short story adapted 
for broadcast production. On the 
whole the adapted play is accepted 
with approbation by the public. The 
chief fault with these is that most 
writers have written practically as 
they would for the stage and ignored 
radio’s peculiar technique with the 
result that we have been hearing on 
the most part broadcast stage plays. 

Geoffrey Bridson’s verse drama 
The March of the ’45, broadcast in 
England last year and rebroadcast 
here to an NBC audience last month, 
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is thought to be to date the highest 
achievement in any type of radio 
play. But our American audiences 
had until this year no opportunity to 
hear any production of this type. The 
Fall of the City provided our first 
opportunity on this side of the At- 
lantic to hear this form of drama. 


Poetic Drama 

Possibly the best discussion to be 
found anywhere on radio verse 
drama is in Mr. MacLeish’s intro- 
duction to his published version of 
The Fall of the City. He points out 
that since radio carries only sounds 
to its listeners—mostly the spoken 
word, the poet finds a perfect me- 
dium for his art. He says, “Over the 
radio verse has no visual presence 
to compete with. Only the ear is en- 
gaged and the ear is already half 
poet. It believes at once; creates and 
believes. ...” 

The radio drama in poetry can 
make good use of the tools developed 
by commercial radio, particularly 
the announcer. Says MacLeish, “The 
announcer is the most useful dra- 
matic personage since the Greek cho- 
rus. ... The commentator is an in- 
tegral part of radio technique. His 
presence is as natural as it is fa- 
miliar. And his presence, without 
more, restores to the poet that ob- 
liquity, that perspective, that three- 
dimensional depth without which 
great poetic drama cannot exist.” 

We hear much comment to the ef- 
fect that poetry is not a fit medium 
to express our thoughts in this high 
powered machine age. This play is 
the answer to such nonsense. 


The Theme of the Play 
It must be borne in mind that this 
play was written especially for ra- 
dio production and thus primarily to 
be heard. It must therefore be con- 
sidered not as the eye sees it but as 
the ear hears it. 


Leon C. Hood 


Leon Christ Hood teaches English in 
East Orange and during his spare time 
serves as chairman of the Radio Com- 
mittee for the New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of English, president of the 
Consumers’ Cooperative of the Oranges, 
and principal of the high school depart- 
ment of his local church. He holds an 
M. A. degree from Columbia University. 

This study on The Fall of the City is 
one of several Mr. Hood and his Radio 
Appreciation Club have made. 








The pattern of the poetry will no 
doubt be strange to you because of 
the stressed accents with the rhythm 
set against the accents. Here Mr. 
MacLeish departs from traditional 
iambic blank verse and comes close 
to current American speech. When 
you read the play, try to use the or- 
dinary rhythms of prose. The mean- 
ing will come more easily then. 

What the author has to say in this 
parable of ancient times in which the 
present is mirrored by the past is to 
provide an interpretation of what is 
happening to a world which feels it- 
self being doomed by the spread of 
dictatorships. He has said what he 
has to say in poetry that apparently 
obscures his theme but really re- 
duces the complexity of the present 
age to symbols which when exam- 
ined are more simple and more in- 
tense than the-real thing. 


Symbolism 


Upon examination, we find these 
symbols quite plain. The City of 
Masterless Men is doubtless some 
ancient Aztec community that we 
may believe to be the last strong- 
hold of democracy. The Conqueror 
represents the anti-democratic in- 
fluences which are apparently com- 
ing from without but in reality are 
but mental creations of those who are 








weary of the burdens of freedom, 
The Dead Woman is the symbol of 
those who prophesy that democracy 
is doomed. The Liberal Orator, voices 
the opinion of those who feel that 
not force but more freedom and lib. 
erty will lead us to victory against 
autocratic control. The Priests offer 
religion as the means of escape while 
the General issues the military cry 
for concerted action by armed force 
to stop. the advance of the Cop. 
queror. Through all this the Crowd, 
the tragic hero and central focus of 
the play, is moved from tense atten. 
tion in the beginning, to terror, to 
happiness and carelessness, back 
again to intense terror, then finally 
to acceptance and surrender to their 
own fears and consequently to the 
Oppressor who is, after all, but a 
creation of their imagination. 

Thus Mr. McLeish has indicted 
our civilization and warned ys 
against the self-deception and vol- 
untary surrender from which dicta- 
tors are made. It is the people who 
invent their oppressors, he says. It 
is they who seek to believe in them 
and through them to be free of their 
liberty; it is in this way only that 
the City of Masterless Men ever finds 
a master. 

One important thing to notice and 
watch is Mr. MacLeish’s use of 
words. Pick out a passage at random 
and you'll find that nearly all the 
words are of one or two syllables— 
occasionally a longer one appears 
but not very often. They are simple, 
direct, every -day words without 
tricks, giving color and feeling and 
motion to the lines, building up a 
picture of the scene they describe. 

With a careful and repeated read- 
ing of this play you should be pre- 
pared to listen to it—when it is again 
broadcast after the first of the year 
—with that degree of attention and 
concentration without which no 
broadcast play can hope to succeed. 
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THE FALL OF THE CITY 


(Continued from page 20-E) 


heads!... 


THE VOICE OF THE GENERAL 
You are foolish old men. 


You ought to be flogged for your foolishness, 


Your grandfathers died to free 
And you—you juggle with freedom! 
Do you think you’re free by a law 


Like the falling of apples in autumn? 


They’re all looking away here to the east. 
There’s smoke too: filling the valleys: like thunder- 





You can’t! You take my word for it. 
Freedom’s the rarest bird! 

You risk your neck to snare it— 
It’s gone while your eyeballs stare! 





Gren. ... 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 


They’re all pointing and pushing together: 
The women are shouldering baskets: 


bread: chil- 


They smell smoke in the air: they smell terror.... 


sound) 


THE VOICE OF THE GENERAL (louder over the increasing 


There’s nothing in this world worse— 


Empty belly or purse or the 
Pitiful hunger of children— 
Than doing the Strong Man’s will! 


You thought you were safe in your liberties! 


You thought you could always quibble! 
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The free will fight for their freedom. 
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They're free men first. They feed 
Meager or fat but as free men. 
Everything else comes after— 
Food: roof: craft— 

Even the sky and the light of it! 


(The voices of the crowd rise to a tumult of sounds— 
drums: shouts: cries.) 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 


The sun is yellow with smoke ... the town’s burn- 
ee 
The war’s at the broken bridge.... 


Tue VOICE OF THE GENERAL (shouting) 
You! Are you free? Will you fight? 
There are still inches for fighting! 
There is still a niche in the streets! 
You can stand on the stairs and meet him! 
You can hold in the dark of a hall! 
You can die! 
—or your children will crawl for it! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER (over the tumult) 

They won’t listen. They’re shouting and screaming and 
circling. 

The square is full of deserters with more coming. 

Every street from the bridge is full of deserters. 

They’re rolling in with the smoke blowing behind them, 

The plaza’s choked with the smoke and the struggling 
of stragglers. 

They’re climbing the platforms: driving the ministers: 
shouting: — 

One speaks and another: 


VoIcEs OF CITIZENS 
The city is doomed! 
There’s no holding it! 
Let the conqueror have it! It’s his! 
The age is his! It’s his century! 
Who can defend us from one man? 
Bury your arms! Break your standards! 
Give him the town while the town stands! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER 
They’re throwing their arms away: their bows are in 
bonfires. 


The plaza is littered with torn plumes: spear-han- 
ae 


THE VOICES OF CITIZENS 
Masterless men! ... 


Masterless men 

Must take a master! ... 

Order must master us!... 

Freedom’s for fools: 

Force is the certainty! 

ap eaten our strength and corrupted our vir- 
ues! 

Men must be ruled! 

Fools must be mastered! 

Rigor and fast 

Will restore fis our dignity! 

Chains will be liberty! 


THE Voice OF THE ANNOUNCER 

The last defenders are coming: they whirl from the 
_ Streets like 

Wild leaves on a wind: the square scatters them. 

Now they are fewer—ten together or five: 

They come with their heads turned: their eyes back. 





Now there are none. The street’s empty—in shadow. 
The crowd is retreating—watching the empty street: 
The shouts die. 
The voices are silent. 
They’re watching. ... 

They stand in the slant of the sunlight silent and watch- 

ing. 
The silence after the drums echoes the drum beat. .... 
Now there’s a sound. They see him. They must see him! 
They’re shading their eyes from the sun: there’s a rustle 

of whispering: ; 


We can’t see for the glare of it.... Yes! ... Yes!... 
He’s there in the end of the street in the shadow. We 
see him! 


He looks huge—a head taller than anyone: 

Broad as a brass door: a hard hero: 

Heavy of heel on the brick: clanking with metal: 
The helm closed on his head: the eyeholes hollow: 


He’s coming! ... 
He’s clear of the shadow!... 
The sun takes him. 

They cover their faces with fingers. They cower before 
him. 

They fall: they sprawl on the stone. He’s alone where 
he’s walking. 

He marches with rattle of metal. He tramples his 
shadow. 

He mounts by the pyramid—stamps on the stairway— 
turns— 

His arm rises—his visor is opening.... 


(There is an instant’s breathless silence: then the voice 
of the Announcer low—almost a whisper.) 


There’s no one! ... 


There’s no one at all!... 
No one!... 
The helmet is hollow! 

The metal is empty! The armor is empty! I tell you 
There’s no one at all there: there’s only the metal: 
The barrel of metal: the bundle of armor. It’s empty! 
They don’t see! They lie on the paving. They lie in the 
Burnt spears: the ashes of arrows. They lie there... 
They don’t see or they won’t see. They are silent.... 
The people invent their oppressors: they wish to be- 

lieve in them. 
They wish to be free of their freedom: released from 

their liberty: — 
The long labor of liberty ended! They lie there! 


(There is a whisper of sound. The Announcer’s voice is 
louder.) 


Look! It’s his arm! It is rising! His arm’s rising! 

They’re watching his arm as it rises. They stir. They 
cry. 

They cry out. They are shouting. They’re shouting with 
happiness. 

Listen! They’re shouting like troops in a victory. Lis- 
ten— 

“The city of masterless men has found a master!” 

You’d say it was they were the conquerors: they that 
had conquered. 


A ROAR OF VOICES 

The city of masterless men has found a master! 
The city has fallen! 

The city has fallen! 


THE VOICE OF THE ANNOUNCER (flat) 
The city has fallen.... 
THE END 
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PERCY MacKAYE 


the dark stillishness. Leetle 

night critters was cricketin’ 
under the chistnut bloom.” In some 
such words Solomon Shell, sitting 
before flickering fire-logs in smoky 
cabins of the Kentucky mountains, 
told his “‘contraptious lie-feelin’s” to 
harkening “chilluns”’; while grown- 
up “common - sensers’”’ came ‘“toe- 
teeterin’ back agin for to listen at 
him.” Old Sol refurbished ageless 
tales with details of his own, such as 
“A frog-toad were chunkin; the 
mist-fog stank spearminty.” 

Old Sol had been dead almost a 
quarter of a century when Percy 
MacKaye and his wife, in 1921, on 
mule-back over branchy paths, on 
foot through rocky steeps, came into 
those far-away slowly changing 
Kentucky ridges. There old Sol’s 
fame as a story-teller still hovered, 
alongside of the ancient stories still 
told 


To the stirring of hot corn-liquor 

And the cracking of ticks by the 
white teeth of dogs 

Muzzlipg their shanks in the dark. 


SS OFT as corn-silk I slips up in 


The wild legends and picturesque 
mountain-speech are caught up in 
the Kentucky mountain works which 
are probably Percy MacKaye’s most 
important contribution to American 
literature. Of these the finest are 
This Fine Pretty World, a comedy; 
Tall Tales of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains in which Solomon Shell’s tales 
are told; Weather-Goose-Woo! tales 
of magic; and The Gobbler of God, a 
narrative poem. None of the works is 
a stenographic report. The author, 
like old Sol and all other true story- 
tellers, refurbishes the lore, which, 
in the Kentucky mountains, shows a 
mixture of Scotch, Irish, African, 
perhaps Indian legend, and both Bib- 
lical and pagan influence. 


The story of The Gobbler of God 


24-E 





is an interweaving of three cursed 
lives: that of Proud Margery Vale, a 
snake - woman, who, according to 
tradition, must slay her own chil- 
dren; and Arvel MacKnight, who 
“never rested, standing or riding” 
and was torn by the beauty of wo- 
men by night and by day; and of 
Lou - Elly - Lou, the little colored 
girl, who called The Gobbler of God, 
whose “tail-shadder” spreads mys- 
tically over the whole poem. 

As forthright as an ancient ballad, 
the poem opens: 


“And what have ye brung to our wed- 
din’ eve, Arvel MacKnight?” 
Proud Margery stood in the garden 
paling of her father’s cabin. 
Her green gown was like the coiled 
sheath of an iris flower. 
The hot sun dazzled on her copper- 
bright hair, 
And her slant eyelids were half opened 
in feathery slits of blue. 
It was noon of Summer’s End Eve. 


The beauty that tingled Dark Ar- 
vel was the eyes of Proud Margery, 
cold as the eyes of “‘the little copper- 
spottled snake coiled at her white 
neckbone.” 


“T’s brung ye a round siller ring, 
Proud Margy, 
For your lily-white finger.” 
“A round siller ring slips off easy. 
—What morely have ye brung, Dark 
Arvel?” 
“T’s brung ye a goosefeather piller, 
Proud Margy, 
For your purty head beside mine.” 
“A goosefeather piller is small for 
two heads, Dark Arvel. 
—What morely have ye brung?” 
“T's brung ye a slick-clean luck- 
penny 
For to lay next your piller, Proud 
Margy. 
Hit tokens ye all my cabins and lands 
in Ca’liny.” 
“Whar is hit—the slick-clean luck- 
penny?” 
“Hit’s hided-in the poke of a leetle 
black slavey, 
Will stand and sarve to your bedpost.” 


The “leetle black slavey,’” Lou- 
Elly-Lou, her crinkly cloud of hair 
like “a black dazzling bee-swarm,” 
played alone in a stream, before 
Dark Arvel clenched fingers “on the 
leetle slim neck of her stranglin’,” 
and Proud Margery laughed “like 
the singing of torn rattleweed pods 
in the suckering wind.” This hushed 
picture may be lifted from the nar- 
rative as a lyrical whole. 


foetw Corner 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


Here, slowly through the red-flax 
reeds, 
Little Lou-Elly-Lou waded out in the 
green-blue shallows. 
Still high over her head she held her 
madder-bright smock, 
Cup-blown by the breeze. 

Slowly, as she waded, 

Light flocks of gaudy butterflies fo]. 
lowed her wake, 

Dappling her slim plum - dark form 
with flecks of crimson and orange, 

And now, as she paused knee-deep, 

Sharply they lit in a pied shower, 

Twilling her lithe body with pulsings 
of serried splender. 

But her gaze was rapt upward be- 

yond their little wings 

And the shadow of her cup-blown 
smock. 

Like the bud of a wild black poppy 
she bloomed there 

—Naked and Nubian; 

And the honey-flies sipped the dark 
flower of childhood 

While her dim spirit was rolled aw- 
fully upward in wondering eyes 

—Fixed far away on enormous blue- 
black dents 

Above the southeast mountains. 

Suddenly the hot breeze lulled. 

Limp from her straight-raised arms 
the little red shirty 

Fell in the water. 

Sousing and dipping, it eddied slowly 
outward 

Into the gold midstream, 

Drifting away like a poppy petal dropt 
from its stem. 

High in the hot timber a jar fly 

trilled—and stopped. 

When Percy MacKaye embarked 
on this adventure overlooking Ken- 
tucky’s “far-folding”’ valleys, he w3s 
an experienced playwright and poet. 
He was born in New York City, 187. 
Through his father, Steele MacKaye, 
Shakesperian actor, a producer and 
dramatist, Percy MacKaye knew the 
theatre from his childhood. 

Taking his B.A. degree from Har- 
vard at twenty-two, he married, and 
studied abroad at Leipzig, Germany. 
His play, Jeanne D’Arc, was piv 
duced by Sothern and Marlowe 2 
New York and London, 1906. 

During the war years he wrole 
and produced several gigantic com- 
munity plays, Caliban and St. Louis, 
in which thousands of actors pel 
formed, including such distinguished 
figures as Isadora Duncan. 

He has lectured at Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia; and conducted poetty 
courses at Rollins College. 





Reprinted by permission of th 
author. 
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ew Yorkers Try Out “P.R.” at the Polls 





BOUT two million voters 
in New York City went 
to the polls on Novem- 


ber 2 to elect their city officers. e 


It was their first experience 
with the system of election by 
Proportional Representation 
(P.R.). Even though the 
yoters in 1936 had approved 


RISTRICT MIS = REPRESENTATION 


DEMOCRAT 
a 
REPUBLICAN 


o* 
SOCIALIST 


Each man stands 
for 7,500 voteshR 


In New York City the adop- 
tion of P.R. came with the new 
city charter in 1936. These 
radical changes in the city 
government came only after 
a long, hard fight between the 
conscientious average citizens 
of New York and the local 
Democratic organization 


this method of electing under 
the new charter they adopted, 
many found themselves in 
deep water. They did not 
know how to mark their paper 
ballots. Those who had fol- 
lowed the newspaper edito- 
rials and stories, however, 
found P.R. as simple as 
A-B-C. 








~~ This elects one Demoorat 


* This elects one Republican 


—————> This elects one Democrat 





How “P.R.” Started 


P.R. was first used over a 
hundred years ago in an Eng- 
lish boys’ school. It was one 
of the progressive schools of 
the day and the headmaster 
wanted his boys to have some 





» This elects one Democrat 


300,000 Democrats elect 7 representatives 
225,000 Republicans elect 2 representatives 
150,000 Socialists elect 0 representatives 


known as Tammany Hall. In 
this fight many public- 
spirited groups and newspa- 
pers played the winning rdéle 
by putting the question plain- 
ly before the voters. In effect 
they asked, “Do you want 
Tammany to keep its stran- 
gle-hold on your city, or do 
you want to clean house? If 
you want to clean house here’s 
the way to do it—by Propor- 
tional Representation. P.R. 
makes every vote count and 
prevents machine politics.” 


Fraud and Corruption 
The Tammany men were 
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kind of self-government. Al- 





smart politicians. For years 





together there were 100 boys 
—40 in the upper form, which 
is like our senior high school, 
and 60 in the lower form, or 
junior high school. The headmaster 
told them they could elect five boys 
from both forms who would repre- 
sent them in school activities. 

Each form nominated five candi- 
dates. Right away the boys in the 
upper form saw that the lower form 
could carry the election by sheer 
force of numbers if a simple ma- 
jority rule were used. One senior 
wanted to lock up twenty of the 
younger boys to keep them from 
voting and give each form equal rep- 
resentation. Of course this caused an 
uproar. The headmaster then told 
the boys to take their election out- 
doors. Instead of using ballots they 
would try a new system. The ten 
candidates were told to sit on stools 
out on the playground and the boys 
were to gather around their favor- 
ites. The five boys with the most 
Supporters would then be declared 
elected. 

All the candidates perched them- 
selves on their stools and the boys 
began to make their choices. One 
bright boy was watching and said to 
himself: “There are 100 boys all told. 
If five are to be elected, each candi- 
date needs only 20 votes including 
his own. But there’s one popular 
fellow over there with 29 boys stand- 
ing around his stool. Nine of those 
votes are going to waste. Why 
shouldn’t nine of those boys change 


This chart, showing how the old system of voting by dis- 
tricts misrepresented the voters’ desires, is from a cam- 
paign primer issued by the Women’s City Club of N. Y. 


their vote to their second choice?” 

This “young Einstein” suggested 
his plan to the groups around the 
favorite, and they thought it made 
sense. Nine of the boys moved away 
and each went to his second choice. 
Still the election was unsettled. 

“There’s a chap who has only three 
votes,” he said. “He can’t be elected 
anyhow, so if those three boys all 
make a second choice, maybe they’ll 
help elect somebody else.” So the 
three loyal followers of the also-ran 
went over to their second choice. 
Other groups broke up in the same 
way. By the time the headmaster 
came out to see how the election was 
going, there were 20 voters clustered 
around each of five candidates, who 
were declared elected. Everyone felt 
that the result was perfectly fair and 
that each boy’s vote counted for all 
it was worth. 

An idea like that is too good to 
waste, and it spread gradually. In 
time it was taken up by men inter- 
ested in government. Today the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
Irish Free State use P.R. in their 
elections. It is also used to some ex- 
tent in seven other democratic coun- 
tries. In the United States it has been 
adopted only in some cities—Cincin- 
nati, Toledo and Hamilton in Ohio; 
Wheeling, West Virginia; Boulder, 
Colorado, and now New York. 


they kept their Democratic 
followers in line while thou- 
sands of voters who opposed 
Tammany didn’t go to the 
polls. They reasoned, “What’s ihe 
use of going to the trouble when 
Tammany will win no matter what 
I do?” The average citizen failed to 
work as hard for good government 
as the Tammany men did for their 
“clubs.” All year long Tammany kept 
in close touch with their people and 
saw to it that they came to the polls 
at every election. Sometimes they 
resorted to fraud and bribery. Once 
in power they dealt in corruption 
and looted the city treasury, as Judge 
Samuel Seabury proved in his in- 
vestigation of city affairs in 1932 and 
1933. Tammany usually had only 65 
percent of the city votes, yet it 
elected 95 percent of the city’s law- 
makers. 


Wasted Votes 


The way the city was divided into 
assembly districts under the old 
charter was a help to the Tammany 
machine. The city has five boroughs 
—Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, the 
Bronx, and Richmond. Each of these 
boroughs is sub-divided into assem- 
bly districts. A certain number of 
members of the Board of Aldermen 
(the city governin= body) were 
elected from each district. All Tam- 
many had to do was to win a bare 
majority in most of the districts. 

Manhattan had 675,000 voters. 
Three hundred thousand of them 


Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 
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were Democrats; 225,000 were Re- 
publicans, and 125,000 were Social- 
ists. There were nine assembly dis- 
tricts. In all but two the 300,000 
Democrats could swing a majority. 
The other two went Republican. The 
Socialists got nothing at all. Out of 
the total of 675,000 votes only 375,- 
000 Democratic and Republican votes 
counted. The remaining Republican 
and all the Socialist votes might just 
as well have been thrown away. 

Moreover, the boroughs were not 
represented on the Board of Alder- 
men according to their population. 
Under the old charter Manhattan, 
with a total population of 1,650,000, 
elected 24 Aldermen. Brooklyn, with 
2,840,000, also elected 24 Aldermen, 
although the borough was nearly 
twice as large. The Bronx, with 
1,540,000 people, had only 8 Alder- 
men, although it was nearly as large 
as Manhattan. Queens, with 1,390,- 
000 people, had six. The small bor- 
ough of Richmond, with 180,000 
people, had three Aldermen, even 
though it is only about a seventh as 
large as Queens. 

The new city charter does away 
with the Board of Aldermen entirely. 
In its place a new City Council is set 
up. Instead of the 65 Aldermen, the 
Council will contain about 33 Coun- 
cilmen. These officers will be elected 
from a list of 230 candidates in the 
five boroughs, each of whom was 
nominated by a petition signed by 
not fewer than 2,000 people who 
were registered as voters in the last 
election in the candidate’s borough. 
The number who can be elected is not 
certain, but each borough will be 
represented according to its popula- 
tion. Manhattan will elect from 7 to 
8 Councilmen; Brooklyn, 8 to 10; the 
Bronx, 5 to 6; Queens, 4 to 5, and 
Richmond, 1. 

The charter provides that under 
P.R. there is to be one Councilman 
for each 75,000 voters. Let’s see how 
that works out in Manhattan. Al- 
though 35,000 people registered, 
suppose that only 576,000 voted. If 
we divide that figure by 75,000 we 
get seven, with 51,000 left over. Each 
horough gets an additional Council- 
man if there is a remainder of 50,000 
or more votes, so Manhattan stands 
a good chance of having 8 Council- 
men. 

Now let’s suppose you’re going to 
the polls on Election Day. First you 
go into a regular election booth 
where you see a regular voting ma- 
chine. On it are listed the names of 
the candidates for Mayor, District 
Attorney, Comptroller (watchdog of 
the Treasury), Borough -President, 
and President of the City Council. 
You pull down the levers beside the 
names of each of your candidates for 


30 


these offices, push open the curtain 
and go out. This first vote of yours 
is counted by the machine. 


How to Mark Your Ballot 


A policeman then hands you a 
paper ballot and sends you into an- 
other booth to vote for Councilmen. 
There is a list of about 30 names, all 
from your borough, with the names 
of their parties. There are seven 
Democratic (Tammany) candidates, 
and other candidates from the City 
Fusion, American Labor, Citizens’ 
Non-Partisan, Republican, and other 





OFFICIAL COUNCILMANIC BALLOT 


ron tae 


GENERAL ELECTION 
NOVEMBER 2, 1937 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK COUNTY 
1 ELECTION DISTRICT 


1 ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 


CANDIDATES FOR THE COUNCIL 





ISRAEL AMTER 





JOSEPH C. BALDWIN 





S. JOHN BLOCK 





WILLIAM BRUNNER 





WILLIAM BURKE 





WILLIAM A. CARROLL 





DENIS O’L. COMALAN 





SEYMOUR COLLER 





EDWARD CORSI 





THOMAS J. CURRAN 

















Part of an official “P.R.”’ ballot in the 
New York Councilmanic election. 


parties. Some of the candidates are 
marked Independent. 

Instead of putting an X after your 
candidates’ names, as voters used to 
do, you vote for your candidates by 
number. You number your favorite 1, 
second choice 2, and so on down the 
line, like this: 


If you can’t find some candidates 
you want to have in office, you must 
be a very finicky voter indeed. Yet, 
under P.R., if there is none you want 
to make your first choice, you can 
still write in the name of somebody 
you do want to rate number 1. How- 
ever, you can be sure your vote will 
not be wasted if you mark at least 
eight of the candidates’ names. That 
is the number of Councilmen who 


will probably be elected in Manb 
tan. Otherwise your ballot may } 
some of its value in the counting, 

With so many voters and such 
wide range of choices, the countj 
of P.R. ballots in New York is mg 
more complicated than the vofip 
All the paper ballots in each borg 
are taken to an armory to be sorts 
and counted by people hired by 
Board of Elections. First the bajj 
are sorted for first choices 
stacked under the candidates’ nam 
As soon as one candidate gets 75 
first-choice votes, he is declam 
elected. Then that candidate’s 754 
first-choice ballots are set aside, 
us say Mr. Walsh is the first m 
elected. But pretty soon another bai 
lot turns up marked with Walsh 
first choice. Then the counter log) 
for the secdnd choice on that 
who happens to be Brown. So 
ballot is moved over to Mr. Brow 
pile, just as if it had been marked f 
him as first choice. 

In putting down the “2”, the voig 
really told the counter that if heh 
known that Mr. Walsh was goingt 
be elected so easily, he would have 
made Mr. Brown his first choice, 

If Mr. Brown has already receive 
75,000 votes, and has been declare 
elected, the third choice on the ba- 
lot, Mr. Hardy, gets the vote, andy 
on. Thus if the voter has only marked 
first, second, and third choices m 
his ballot and all his candidates ar 
elected, the ballot is exhausted anj 
cannot be used to elect others. That 
is why the voter must take care tp 
make at least as many choices 3 
there are likely to be Councilmenin 
his borough. 


Counting the Ballots 


After the big piles of ballots have 
been sorted, the clerks turn to the 
small piles. If they find that Hanly 
has got less than 2,000 ballots marked 
with his name as first choice, thetel- 
ers declare Hardy defeated. The 
they look for the second choice m 
all Hardy’s ballots and _ re-shufll, 
giving the vote to the candidates 
marked “2” on each ballot. 

The counting of P.R. ballots isa 
terrific job for the tellers, but th 
voters don’t have to worry abil 
that. They can be sure their ballot 
were good to the last candidate. Whal 
could be more democratic than sud 
a fair system of representation? Te 
electors figure it will take themé 
month to count all the votes cast 
New York, so the city won't knw 
for a while whether the Tammaly 
machine has been finally defeatel 
They can be sure, however, 
Tammany’s votes are worth 
as much as any others and nom 

—JOAN COYNE 
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They Don’t BOO—Do You? 


NERSVILLE! So crisp that 

it almost crackles, the cheer 
fairly rocks the walls of the gym. 
Close to 150 earnest faces peer over 
large red or while cardboard squares 
held close to their chests, and pay 
careful attention while a man in a 
dark suit briskly barks commands. 

This man is Kenneth Cook, assis- 
fant athletic director of 
Connersville, Ind., High 
School; and the 150 boys 
and girls are members of 
the school’s famous yell 
tlub, the Pepnocrats. 
The first basketball game 
isn’t far off and the club 
is now practicing new 
songs and cheers. 

But this wasn’t always 
so at Connersville. It 
wasn’t long ago that 
Connersville prepared 
somewhat differently for 
the season. At that time 
all visiting teams were 
treated as deadly ene- 
mies and booed unmer- 
cifully. Candy wrappers 
and paper were thrown 
on the playing floor and 
there was a constant din 
during the shooting of 
fouls. 

Searching for a solu- 
tion, Cook struck it in 
the organization of a 
cheering section de- 
signed not only to spread 
the gospel of good 
sportsmanship among the students 
but to the public as well. 

Let us see how the Pepnocrats their 
wonders do perform. As in every 
big organization the work is divided 
among many. An Innovation Com- 
mittee of nine meet every Tuesday 
and are responsible for new ideas 
and plans. Six students—the Sports- 
manship Committee—act as a court 
to try cases of misconduct by stu- 
dents. If the culprit is a member of 
the Pepnocrats, he is fined 25 cents 
and put on probation. If he repeats 
the offense, he is suspended from 
the club and not allowed to attend 
any more games that year. 

If you’ll look at the picture, you 
will see that every Pepnocrat wears 
a white shirt or blouse. As the school 
colors are red and white, the girls 
wear scarlet skirts and white ox- 
fords. The caps are similar to those 
worn by bell-hops. They are scarlet 
ted with a white chin strap and a 
white letter “C” in front. 

Every member is given a small 
Megaphone and a large flash card. 


B= AHHH-H-H-H, CON- 


One side of the card is white and 
the other, red. They have a very 
flashy effect and are used to spell 
out different words and wave in 
time with the music by the school 
band. The megaphones, painted a 
glossy red, are the noisemakers. At 
a given signal, each student picks up 
his megaphone, thrusts it straight 
out in front of him, then to his right 





The Pepnocrats of Connersville (Ind.) High School 


and finally in a sweeping motion 
back to his lips for the yell. 

The entire membership occupies a 
special section of the grandstands, 
and each member is given a perma- 
nent seat. A monitor at the end of the 
row instructs his or her group what 
they must do on every letter, whether 
they should turn up the red side of 
the card or the white. Practice is held 
on Thursdays and Fridays after 
school, each practice session lasting 
about thirty minutes. 

At every game the visitors are 
greeted and cheered by the Pepno- 
crats. The visitors are treated as 
friendly rivals whom Connersville is 
playing with, rather than against. 
For example as the visiting team 
runs on to the floor, the Pepnocrats 
will instantly raise a cheer for them 
and flash the name of the school with 
their cards. 

The club also treats the crowd to 
small skits or acts based on a histori- 
cal event or popular song. Two little 
four-year-old boys named “Skippy” 
McGinnin and Davey Friend, and 


pretty three-and-a-half-year-old 
Wanda Lane Perkins are used in 
most of these acts. 

Remember the song, “Annie 
Doesn’t Live Here Anymore?” Well 
here is how it looked as staged by the 
Pepnocrats before the game between 
Franklin and Connersville. Directly 
in front of the Pepnocrat section was 
placed a door with the sign, “Home 
of Annie Victory.” 

After a fanfare by the 
bugler’ in the _ band, 
Davey Friend appeared 
from the other end of 
the floor dressed in a 
blue and white basket- 
ball suit exactly like 
Franklin’s. He walked 
the length of the floor 
and knocked on the 
door. One of the senior 
girls dressed as the 
mother came to the door 
and shook her head— 
Annie doesn’t live here 
anymore. Davey slowly 
turned and walked back, 
crying as if his heart 
would break. 

Then ‘‘Skippy’’ 
emerged, strolled down 
the floor and knocked. 
Again the mother came 
to the door, but this time 
she nodded, signifying 
that Annie was home. 
You should have heard 
the ‘‘Ahs’’ from the 
crowd as Wanda Lane 
came out of the door, as 
pretty as a picture, dressed in white 
silken blouse and pleated skirt. She 
paused, bid her mother good - by, 
then turned and curtsied to “Skippy” 
who in turn, bowed low. 

She took his arm and they walked 
back up the floor as the spectators 
applauded. Story—Annie Victory re- 
fused the attentions of Davy Frank- 
lin, but instead accepted the company 
of “Skippy” Spartan or a victory for 
Connersville over Franklin. 

All these skits take but a few min- 
utes and are enacted between the 
preliminary game and the main one. 
The Pepnocrats do not perform dur- 
ing the first game, but spend most 
of their time distributing the flash 
cards, megaphones and caps. 

Above the Pepnocrat section is a 
large sign, 22 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, which reads: 


PEPNOCRATS 
SPONSORING SUPERIOR 
SPARTAN SPORTSMANSHIP 
WE DON’T BOO—DO YOU? 
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ECHANICAL defects and 
M lack of safety devices are 
responsible for a relatively 
small number of the staggering total 
of annual automobile accidents. Yet 
there are plenty of serious mishaps 
constantly occurring that can be di- 
rectly traced to mechanical failings 
—usually in old and long-used cars. 
That is why it is well worth our while 
to look into the mechanical aspects of 
the problem of motor safety. 

One encouraging thirg about this 
side of the accident problem is that 
it appears a good deal easier to con- 
trol than the human factor we dis- 
cussed in our last article. If brakes 
are bad, we can have them adjusted. 
If lights are out of focus, they can be 
repaired. If wheels are out of align- 
ment, this menace to safe steering can 
be removed. 

Nearly half of the cars that speed 
by us on the highway probably could 
not pass an inspection test. Many of 





The repair shop—where many a used 
ear bought in the highest expectation 
spends the greater part of its time. 
Counsels the author: “Don’t rush into 
buying a used car in the mistaken notion 
that you can fix it up yourself. And al- 
ways be sure to get the opinion of a good 
mechanic before closing the deal.” 





them are lacking in one or several 
vital safety features. 

High school students sometimes 
earn enough money to go out and 
buy a used car—and many an old 
piece of junk (though it may look 
snappy enough for Robert Taylor) 
passes into their hands because they 
don’t know what to look out for. 
Sometimes young car-crazy boys will 
pay $50 or $100 for a shiny body and 
a big motor, only to discover to their 
sorrow that it will cost another $100 
to get the car repaired to pass an 
official state inspection test. Cars can 
be “doctored” so completely by used 
car dealers that if their original own- 
ers were to see them again, they 
might exclaim: “Gee, I wish I could 
afford to run a car like that.” On the 
other hand, reputable used car deal- 
ers recondition cars taken in trade, 
and from them you can often make 
more reliable purchases. 


Avoiding a Lemon 


First, be sure you go to a reliable 
dealer. To avoid buying a “pig-in-a- 
poke,” it is important to take an ex- 
pert mechanic with you when you go 
to buy a used car. If you can’t ar- 
range for this, you had better at least 
have a mechanic go over the car 
carefully before you close the deal. 
Otherwise, many an apparent bar- 
gain turns out to be a lemon. Here 
are some of the things to look for: 

1. Are tires. of standard make— 
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Il, Tips on Buying Used Cars 
By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


manufactured by one of the well 
known companies? Do they have a 
serial number on them? If so, check 
with a tire dealer and find out how 
old they are. New tires should give 
from 20,000 to 25,000 miles of service, 
if not abused. Get as many reliable 
facts as possible as to how many miles 
the tires on the car have been run. 

2. Are treads worn smooth? If so, 
it is doubtful if much more service 
is left in them. 

3. Are the tires “seconds,” not of 
standard make, or are numbers 
buffed off the side wall? Have they 
been retreaded or grooved? The me- 
chanic who is helping you pick a car 
can advise you about these points. 

4. Do tires appear to have side 
walls that are broken down by un- 
derinflation or bruises? Are there 
bulges or deep cuts on sidewalls or 
treads? If so, the life of your tires 
may be a few hundred miles or even 
less. 

5. Are there small cracks along the 
sidewalls? Even though the tire may 
appear sound, it may have been 
badly broken down as a result of 
underinflation. Tires carried as spares 
over a period of time lose their re- 
siliency as the rubber becomes hard. 
While they may look new and sound, 
they will not have as much mileage 
in them as fresh stock. 

6. Are tires worn on one side? 


” 


This may be because the wheels are 
out of alignment. If so, the tires will 
continue to give you trouble until 
the alignment of the wheels is cor- 
rected. 

Even a tire expert doesn’t have 
X-ray eyes to enable him to see all 
tire imperfections. It is impossible to 
predict the exact mileage tires will 
give. So these observations are meant 
tc be helpful, but we do not pretend 
to be able to solve all the problemsof 
the used car buyer. 


Brakes 


Have the mechanic examine the 
brakes to see how badly they are 
worn. It may be necessary to remove 
the wheels to inspect the lining and 
brake drums. If the brake lining is 
worn through or worn thin, the 
brakes will need relining. Find out 
what this would cost, and consider 
this in the purchase price of the car. 

Have the brakes tested at a testing 
station or have the mechanic ty 
them out. At 30 miles an hour oné 
dry cement road, a car with four 
wheel brakes should stop in less than 
62 feet, after brakes have been ap 
plied. 

Motor 


The motor is the heart of the cat, 
and as such is most important, partic- 
ularly if you are a prospective buyet 
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ofa used car. The more you under- 
tnd about the engine, the better 
ff you will be. The heart of the 
mgine consists of the four to sixteen 
jdinders in which the gasoline-air 
mixture is burned. Cylinders are 
bes, closed at one end, in which 
pistons’ move up and down, when 
uated by the explosions that go 
m in the closed end of the cylinders. 
The cylinders are in the neighbor- 
hood of three or four inches in di- 
meter and ten or twelve inches 
mg; the pistons are made tight-fit- 
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a loss of compression and power. 
Sometimes the ignition is faulty, due 
to a worn out distributor, coils, wires, 
or spark plugs. In other cases the 
carburetor is not properly adjusted 
or needs to be replaced. 

Some of these faults are of minor 
importance. A slight adjustment will 
remedy the difficulty. Others are 
deep seated and may put the pur- 
chaser to the expense of a complete 
overhauling. 

Don’t rush into buying a used car 
with a poor motor, in the mistaken 
notion that you can fix it up yourself. 
You may have the misfortune to have 
your car in the repair shop more often 
than on the road. 


Other Things to Watch 


Cooling System: See that the cool- 
ing system is working properly. The 
water should circulate freely through 
the radiator. If the motor tends to 
overheat under normal conditions, 
something is wrong—probably with 
the cooling system. Examine the 
radiator for leaks or repairs. See if 
the fan belt is slipping. If it is neces- 
sary to install a new radiator, this 
should be considered in the cost of 
the car. 

Chassis: Does the chassis show evi- 
dence of having been in a wreck? If 
so, it may be out of alignment. This 
is a serious defect and may result in 
a variety of evils. The rear axle or 
transmission may become noisy, tires 
may wear out quickly, and the car 
become difficult to steer. 

Are the springs dry and rusty, or 
have they been well lubricated? Are 
any of the spring leaves broken? 
Does the car rattle going over rough 
roads? If so, it may indicate worn 


spring suspension, shackle bolts and 
bushings. 

Steering: How easily does the car 
steer at various speeds? Does the 
steering wheel have too much play? 
Are wheels out of alignment? Take 
the car to an official testing station 
so that they may give you the facts 
about this. These stations have ma- 
chines that can test these conditions 
even better than your expert me- 
chanic. The same could be said about 
brakes and headlights. 

The Body: Does the body show evi- 
dence of abuse? What about the up- 
holstery and the cushions? Is the car 
equipped with safety glass? Will 
windows and doors operate satis- 
factorily? What about body rattles? 
What is the condition of the paint on 
the body? Are the fenders and bump- 
ers securely attached? 

The Clutch, Transmission and Rear 
Axle: As the motor is the mainspring 
of your car, the source of power, so 









































Learning what makes it go. “The motor 
is the heart of the car and as such is 
most important, particularly if you are 
a prospective buyer of a used car. The 
more you understand about the engine, 
the better off you will be. But even after 
you think you know about motors, it’s 
still wise to bring along a mechanic.”’ 





















the clutch, transmission, and rear 
axle are the “works” that transfer 
the power of the motor to the wheels. 

What is the condition of the clutch? 
When a clutch ix worn the friction 
discs must be renewed. This involves 
considerable expense. A worn clutch 
slips and the car has no power. i 

A noisy transmission or rear axle 
indicates worn gears or bearings, or 
in some cases a faulty alignment of 
the chassis. 

Have your mechanic inspect these 
features carefully so as to be sure 
the car has no serious transmission 
difficulty. 

Lights: A simple test for headlights 
can be made at night or in a darkened 
garage. Put the car on level ground 
24 feet from a wall. Draw a horizon- 
tal line on the wall at the same height 
as the center of the headlights. Then 
draw a verticle line to correspond 
with each headlight. When properly 
adjusted the bright beam should be 
not more than three inches under the 
horizontal line, and should be evenly 
divided by the vertical line. 

In many states official testing sta- 
tions are equipped to diagnose head- 
light difficulties far better than the 
average garage. 

Cars should also be equipped with 
a device for depressing the light 
beam when passing other vehicles. 
And don’t forget that a tail light and 
parking lights are a part of standard 
equipment. 
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FAMOUS COACHES EXPLAIN THEIR 


TRAINING RULES TO HIGH SCHOOL STY 





Dana X. Bible, Head Football Coach, University of Te 


HE ample and varied diet of the training season 

gives way, on game day, to a carefully selected 
and restricted diet. Before prescribing his pre- 
game regimen, however, the coach must allow for 
certain individual differences. Game day may find 
the phlegmatic type of boy almost indifferent to 
the excitement and with a football player's usual 
zest for food and plenty of it; while the highly 
emotional boy may find even the scanty fare too 
much to ingest. 


The breakfast should be a very early one and can 
be more substantial than the actual pre-game 
meal. A well-balanced game day breakfast should 
include fresh fruit or fruit juice, a choice of cereal, 
a six-ounce tender steak, overdried toast and a 
glass of milk. A dry cereal with a sliced ripe banana 
and two soft boiled eggs along with toast and milk 
is another good breakfast. 


| have used the following pre-game menu with 
most satisfactory results. Assuming that the game 


is to be played at 2:00 o'clock, we have ow 
meal at 11:00. This meal simply consists of 
toast with apple butter, one poached egg on 
or a lamb chop, and a hot beverage. If the 
especially raw or cold, we add a hot consom 
sliced orange will suffice for the players si 
from extreme nervousness or tension. If youi 
on including vegetables in this meal, a bakedp 
with perhaps a side dish of peas constitute 
ficient variety and quantity. 


A schedule calling for a single meal at 10:000¢ 
may work out best for the players who cannott 
sume food at the pre-game meal. This meni 
consist of a fruit juice, cereal, a lamb chop 
baked potato, dry toast and a hot beverage. 


In concluding remember that strenuous ¢ 

decreases the digestive functioning of the st 

when the exercise coincides with the greate 
ment produced by sports. So go rather spa 
with the victuals on game day. 
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Little Runt 


(Continued from page 11) 


I with streaming eyes and sobbing 
breath, and my father in consterna- 
j d apparent anger 

Pent” he said with what would 
seem to be a righteous indignation, “— 
was waitin’ to see if you was goin to 
show some signs of feeling, ’Miry. Wait 

inute.” 

4 te threw down his napkin, shoved 
back his chair, dashed through the 
kitchen, snatched his hat from a nail 
as he went—all, it seemed, in one 
whirlwind of motion, his guests star- 
ing after him in rooted amazement. 

My mother wiped her eyes, and ina 
shamed and shaken voice said, “It was 
Little Runt. I fed him by hand—he 
t-tagged us around—I didn’t see— 
h-how he could—I d-don’t know what 
he’s up to—” 

But her tearful, broken apology was 
interrupted by a confusion of the 
strangest sounds—a mingling of sharp, 
staccato squeals, the wee-wee-wee of 
a struggling pig, snuffles and grunts, 
my father’s voice raised in affectionate 
abuse, the back door opening. 

“Hol’ your tongue, you tarnation 
fool-cuss’—and there he was, white 
hair flying, hat awry. and in his arms, 
legs kicking, snout wrinkling, small 
pink body squirming, was—sure as 
you live—Little Runt! 

“There!” said my father, wheezing 
a bit. “Now what do you think?” 

Every chair had been pushed back. 
Food was cooling on the plates. I had 
flown from my chair to greet Little 
Runt and pull him into my lap. 

“Why!” cried my mother, gasping, 
“what—where—” 

“Well,” said my father, flinging off 
his hat and smoothing hair and beard, 
and beaming with satisfaction in his 
own exploit, “when I see you (ad- 
dressing my mother) was really bent 
on roast pig for dinner (my mother 
lifted her hands, opened her mouth, 
and remained silent), I thought I’d 
have to fix it some way to save Little 
Runt’s hide. You see,” he now turned 
eagerly to the dumbfounded guests, 
“this was a runt we raised by hand 
and he took to following me round, so 
when it came time I didn’t have the 
heart to—so I took one of the others 
over to Stib Obart’s instead.” Then, 
with a swift turn from the still silent 
table, he addressed the contented, ad- 
venturing pig. 

“Come along, now,” he said, and, 
executing a flank movement, caught 
Little Runt by his hind leg and hoisted 
him to his arms, admonishing him so- 
norously. 

“Thanksgiving for you, all right, you 
fool runt, you, but hogs don’t cele- 
brate it in the house,” and in an up- 
Toar of squeals and protesting kicks 
Little Runt was borne away. 

_“’Lige,” said Uncle Frank senten- 
Hiously in his absence, “always was a 
sentimental old fool.” 

#t me,” urged my mother polite- 
ly, ignoring the remark, “give you 
Some of the turkey.” 
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It takes fine playing and mighty 
smart strategy to win the game... 

But you’re using mighty keen 
diet strategy by getting into the 
habit of eating Shredded Wheat 
daily. It’s a perfectly balanced 
breakfast that plays a star role in 
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proper conditioning! 

Shredded Wheat is 100% whole 
wheat—nothing added—nothing 
taken away. Whole wheat contains 
Nature’s own balance of vital 
health elements, It supplies the 
carbohydrates, vitamins, proteins 
and mineral salts that help pro- 
duce quick energy and body 
fitness. 

Try Shredded Wheat for 
tomorrow’s breakfast. 
You'll get real eating pleas- 
ure out of its crisp crunchi- 
ness and delicious flavor. 
Try it with fresh or canned 
fruits too! 
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ay SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
@ MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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Presenting 3 of the Nation's most outstanding COM- 
PLETE KITS! Backed by a PRIZE CONTEST of skill! 
(Contest Blanks packed in kits.) Here ‘‘contest 
minded" are offered opportunity to win many awards! 
Those who prefer to ‘make things’ find educational 
recreation for months to come! Those who want 
to ‘make money" can build up a profitable business 
selling molded figures, metal tappings or decorative 
designs to stores, friends, relatives. 


KOLOR SKOPE 


Decorative 
Design Kit _ 









This instrument 
creates designs 
just like magic. 

Kit has adjustable 
twin KOLOR - SKOPE, 
brushes, design charts, draw- 
ing and tracing papers, pencil, 
instructions, only — $1.50. 
DeLuxe, Large Size Kit $2.50, 


























Complete casting kits consisting of Plast-O-Kraft powder, 
paints, brushes, lacquer, mixing bow! and spoon, casting 
box, rubber molds and bases, water and paint pans. 
Boy’s Soldier Kit contains 10 various military molds. 
Girl’s Dell Kit contains 10 dolls (different nationalities). 
5 Little Sisters’ Kit contains 10 delightful costumes and 
poses of 5 little sisters. Price each kit—only $2.50. 
Standard Kits as above. complete with 5 molds. Price $1.58, 








METAL TAPPING KITS 





Kit No. 1207 contains hammer, nails, 2 tapping tools, steel 
wool, brush. laequer. Designs stamped on PURE metals 
brass, aluminum, copper, also chrome. Assorted red, green. 
blue. white lacquered metals. Kit has 12 pieces as shown 
for only $2.00 


Kit Ne. 1205 ‘complete as above with 9 pieces $1.50. 
Sports Trophy Kit complete with 4 sport figures only $1.00. 


Weg py 
See Your Dealer or. . 


C 


KIT KRAFT, Inc., Dept. 81, 2241 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Gentlemen: Please rush me the following kits! 

mee oo 08.606d860s 66ceqetibeess o56gm 
I enclose 25¢ additional for packing, shipping, sales tax. 
0D Kindly send FREE CONTEST BLANKS and Catalog! 
Name ... 
Address .... 








FOLLOWING the FILMS 


ALI BABA GOES TO TOWN (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Based on a story by Gene 
Towne. Graham Baker, and Gene 
Fowler. Directed by David Butler). 


A “New Deal” for Arabia is the time- 
ly topic of this pot-pourri of entertain- 
ment. And Hollywood wags its finger 
at Washington. The picture kids the 
President, cracks at the government, 
and spoofs the Supreme Court. All ina 
spirit of good fun. But the result is as 
funny as a PWA project in Baghdad, 
or the Sultan’s radio speech which be- 
gins “My friends.. .” 

Eddie Cantor is the master of cere- 
monies, and whether you like goggle- 
eyes or not, you’]l have to admit that, 
as Ali Baba, he really goes to town. 
The Ali Baba business is all a part of a 
dream. Eddie is a Hollywood extra, 
working on an Arabian set. When he 
goes to sleep he is Al Babson, but when 
he wakes up in Baghdad, Abdullah, the 
Sultan, thinks he is “Ali Baba’s son.” 
Ali Baba, Jr., becomes prime minister 
and persuades the Sultan to try the 
New Deal, like the one in America. He 
taxes everything from camels to wives. 
He has bridges built and rivers dug 
under them. He puts up PWA project 
oases, and gets the Sultan in the habit 
of talking directly to his people over 
the radio. 

He persuades Abdullah to resign as 
Sultan and run as president with the 
campaign slogan “Vote for honest 
Abe.” But the people nominate Ali 
Baba, and the poor old Sultan carries 
only the outlying district of Maino and 
Vermontash! This, of course, necessi- 
tates Ali Baba’s use of the magic car- 
pet to get out of the country in a hurry. 
After a bumpy but exciting ride, 
things return to normal in Hollywood. 

There are some good tunes in the 
picture, but we wish the producers had 
stuck to their politicai guns instead of 
interrupting the plot with a lot of 
dancing girls and a smattering of hi- 
de-ho’s. 

You'll have no trou- 
ble recognizing Eddie 
Cantor even in a female 
disguise, but you’ll have 
to peep under the Sul- 
tan’s whiskers to find 
Roland Young. 






















HEIDI (20th Century-Fox. From 
story by Johanna Spyri. Directed 
Allan Dwan). , 


The old German story Heidi ig, 
“natural” for Shirley Temple, and, fq 
once, Shirley is a natural child. 4 
least as natural as Heidi could be, g 
any little girl who knew only sortoy 
and disappointment in her own life by, 
made a habit of bringing happiness ty 
others. 

You remember the story of the little 
Swiss orphan who taught a grumpyold 
grandfather to laugh, a great Many 
people to smile, and a crippled girl ty 
walk. The movie sticks to the story ex. 
cept for introducing two fairy tale ge. 
quences in order that Miss Temple 
may demonstrate her latest dancing 
steps and sing a spritely song, “InOy 
Little Wooden Shoes.” 

Heidi, aided by Jean Hersholt as the 
grandfather who lives in the Swiss 
Alps, and Arthur Treacher .as the 
friendly butler in the crippled girl's 
home, is the best Temple film, to date 

















NON-STOP NEW YORK (Gaumont 
British. Directed by Robert Steven. 
son). 


A girl stowaway, a Scotland Yard 
inspector, a leader of a New York mur- 
der gang, a blackmailer, and a child 
prodigy violinist—all on a transatlan- 
tic air liner should add up to something 
like a good story; but it turns out tobe 
a hodge-podge plot with odd snatches 
of comedy thrown in the midst ofa 
murder mystery. Before the plane 
takes off there’s a murder in New York, 
a framed robbery on a boat bound for 
England, and a blackmailing plot in 
London. The boy violinist isn’t in- 
volved in any of the murders or fob- 
beries, but he lends a helping hand in 
getting rid of the murderer. 

The scenes aboard the airliner are 
none too convincing, but theresa 
thrilling finish to the flight. 

—MARGARET HAUSER 





Ali Baba (Eddie Cantor) and his 
pals are pondering the magi 
word to make the carpet file. 
Sh-h-h! The word is “inflation”. 
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‘Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 





























octal dents are especially welcome here. 
id On Nation, Not Party 
and, for Dear Editor: 
hild. At Perhaps it is not just correct for a 
d be, ol high school pupil to criticize our pres- 
 Sorroyal ent politics, but why can’t the adult 
1 life but voters forget their pet peeves for once 
dines to and work for the good of the nation? 
Why must the newspapers go back 
the little twenty years to dig up a man’s past 
mpyoli™™ and spread the dirt all over? Why 
it many™ can’t they let sleeping dogs lie, and 
d girlto™ make the best of it. 
tory ex- Do the voters think that we inno- 
tale se cent, young people never read the 
Temple newspapers; that we aren’t getting 
dancing tired of all this petty squabbling and 
“In Our fighting instead of working to put the 
country on its feet again? During the 
It as the war the Democrats worked side by 
e Swiss side with the Republicans and really 
as the accomplished something. So, why not 
ed girl's now? 
to date Next year I am going to be out of 
| high school and I don’t like to think 
ome that jobs are going to be scarce; that 
I will have to sit home and feel myself 
a burden to my parents. I want a job 
id Yard} when I graduate, I want to feel inde- 
rk mut-§ pendent. And “I” goes for nearly every 
a child} high school student in the U.S. 
nsatlan- Isn’t there any way that the Ameri- 
mething # can people can be shown that today is 
out tobe # the time to forget politics and use a 
—_ little more elbow grease in pushing 
“ , ; the nation to the top again? 
vr arg Rita Churchward 
a rs Elmhurst High School 
: Fort Wayne, Ind. 
plot in ? 
isn’t in- 
OF Pob- 
hand in 
- 
iner are Dal B isia ee 
here's a me 
HISTORY 
USER 
“History-in-the-Maki 
é } y faking 
e magic is the most vivid story 
pet te 
flation”. of all,”’ 








FORUM 


Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


“Leaders” 
Dear Editor: 

In an article entitled “Big Buyer vs. 
Little Buyer” (Sholastic, Oct. 23) 
under a picture of the R. H. Macy de- 
partment store in New York, appeared 
the caption: “The customer saves six 
per cent on every purchase, it is 
claimed, because there are no credit 
sales.” 

This claim has been proved false in 
a lawsuit against that store; as a result 
Macy’s no longer advertises this state- 
ment. It was shown that R. H. Macy 
had not reduced prices on all articles, 
as was claimed, but merely on a few, 
to serve as “leaders.” 

“Leaders” are very commonly used 
in stores; certain articles are priced 
extremely low in order to attract cus- 
tomers into making other purchases; 
to make new customers; and, indirect- 
ly to suggest that if the store sells one 
article cheaply, all others must be 
cheap. 

Clara Rosen, 15 
Wadleigh High School 
New York City 


Boy Dates Girl 
Dear Forum: 


The “Boy Dates Girl” article anent 
the various annoying habits some girls 
have was well received by our English 
class. An entire period was devoted to 
discussion of the article, and many 
heated arguments took place between 
the masculine and feminine contin- 
gents of the group. 

Miss Gay Head (isn’t that a nom de 
plume?) overlooked one type of an- 
noying habit which is all too prevalent 
among girls these days. I refer to those 
girls who may know just a bit more 
than their escorts, and continually re- 
mind them of that fact in public. This 
is very embarrassing to said escort, 
because all men (and boys) like people 
to believe that they know everything 
there is to be known! You'd better 
think that over, some of you brainy 
(2?) girls. 

Charles C. Sords 
D. B. Oliver High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 































Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Io" Mistakes in Any Language 
121 ELLIPTIC oneofthe 88 STYLES 












Correction 


In the announcement of the Royal 
Typewriter Awards, published in the 
October 2 Scholastic, page 34, it was 
incorrectly stated that the first prize 
in each of the Quill & Scroll Jour- 
nalistic classifications of Scholastic 
Awards next spring would be a Royal 
Signet Typewriter. This was an error. 
The first prize in all of these groups 
will be a Royal Junior, not a Royal 








Signet. 





PACKARD 


LEKTRO-SHAVER 


shaves the world’s most 


FAMOUS 
FOOTBALL FACES 














“SLEEPY JIM" CROWLEY, 


one of the famed original “Four 
Horsemen” of Notre Dame, now 
head football coach at Fordham 
University, is here shown getting 
his usual close, smooth shave with 
his Packard Lektro-Shaver. Follow 
his lead and that of hundreds of 
America’s foremost athletes, and 
form MODERN shaving habits. 
Packard Lektro-Shaver needs no 
water, blades, brushes or lather to 
give you years of smooth, close 
shaves. It can’t cut or cause razor 
rash or ingrown hairs. Just plug it 
in—and pr-r-r!—it whisks every 
whisker away ELECTRICALLY! 
Get one for yourself—or drop a 
Christmas hint in the right place. 


$15 


Ir Your Deacer Can’t Suppiy You, Use Tus! 
PROGRESS CORP., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Enclosed find $....... Please send Packard 
Lektro-Shaver, Standard Black, $15; Lava 
(Illustrated) $16.50. Send C. O. D. oO 


SOPH HH SEH SOSEESEEESESSEE SEES 


ADDRESS. ....ccccccnceescasees 


CITY..... sccccccecceessS LATE... ccccccvece 
8C-2 
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Ne UME CEE Re GNOE TRO: 


Answers to Scholastic 


Mid-Semester Review 


WHO IS THIS? 

1. Hugo Black (Stood on his record). 
2. W. F. Ogburn (Knows the U. S.). 
3. Kenneth Roberts (History: his 
story). 4. John L. Lewis (He’s for 
labor). 5. Chu Teh (Nipped Nippon). 
6. Murray D. Lincoln (Organized 
farmers). 


GENERALIZATIONS 
b, c, a, ¢, d, c. 


NEWS 
d, b, d, c. 


QUOTATIONS 
Roberts, Nash, Whitman, Rossetti, 
Russell, Shaw, Steffens. 


Pronunciation Key 
(To Names in This Issue) 


Vowel sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa, 
éve, énd, ice, ill, tée, érb, ddd, food, f5dt, 
ciibe, arn, up, oil, out. Consonant sounds: 
this, thin, sing. In foreign words: ti—F rench 
u, German ti; 6—German 6, oe; y at end 
of syllable—French liquid 1; k—German 
guttural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In 
words of more than one syllable, accented 
syllables are italicized. 

Enriquez, Alberto, al-bdr-té én-ré-kaz 

Ersatz, ér-zatz 

Farouk, fa-rook 

Gijon, he-hon 

Hainan, hi-ndn 

Paez, Federico, fa-da-ré-k6 pa-dz 

Schacht, Hjalmar, hydl-mar shaxt 

Suiyuan, s00-é-y60-én 

van Zeeland, van 2d-lant 





JUST FIND 
10 OBJECTS IN THIS 


PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER “P" 














Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “P’’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
temce totaling 3@ words or less, starting with 
the words, “I like Planters Peanuts be- 
cause” .... 


3, Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city 


and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 objects in the pic- 
ture beginning with the letter “P” and whose 
statements are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 5, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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LAUGLS 2) 


An American tourist in Scotland 
about to sign the visitors’ book whe 










Nation 





























































he noticed that all the guests’ nap capt 
were followed by letters indicative, _ 
their distinctions. The American } 

no distinctions. : ed 


On being questioned about his 
ficiency by his fellow-guests, he ys 
plied: “Oh, I’ll make that all Tight! 
And he added to the book after y 
name: “B.B.B.B.B.B.” 

This only went to stimulate the egy; 
osity of the guests, who ventured tog 
what it meant. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” he replied, “Ty 
means ‘The Best Blinking Bugler int 
Brooklyn Brass Band.’ ”—Edint 
Dispatch. 
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Hard Lines 

“Louise has a frightfully diffiey) 
part in the Amateur Society’s new pr 
duction.” 
“Difficult? Why, she hasn’t to say 
single word.” 
“Well, what could be more diffi 
than that?”—Sarnia Observer. 


Leon ( 

Beans Is Beans Poetry Cor 

A teacher called for sentences using Mpustralia, | 
the word “beans.” ho’s Who 
“My father grows beans,” said thm” Yorke 
bright boy of the class. hey Don’ 
“My mother cooks beans,” said a» §P°°¢ 2"! 
other pupil. — 
Then a third popped up: “We areall he 
human beans.”—The Furrow. mitted in Sc 
numbers indi 

° P Teacher E 

Sale Prices 1 

“Business is so quiet that we had@Mavuaice R. 
better have a special sale,” said the gRE M 
shoe merchant. C ROSEN 
“All right,” said the store manager, Me=STINE - 
“what shall it be?” C 


















“Well,” said the boss, “take that lin 
of $5 shoes and mark them down from 
$10 to $8.50.”—Atlanta Two Bells. 


OLD Ruc 


THUR J. ( 


“ cK LIPPEI 


Should a man’s two-button single i 
breasted coat be worn open of bil-Biinarg c. | 
toned? If buttoned, which ones shoullfBa A. Bess, 
be used?—Fashionable. an, Ortor 

Button the two lowest buttons—@jeph Auslz 
Saint Louis Post Dispatch. ary Ellen 

Nonsense! Button the two top bul eee J. 
tions.—New Yorker. Beatty, 

° nk Cody 
. Withers, 

Cutting Criticism—Customer: “lit anyy 
ten, barber. I’ll never make the TMB progres 
at the speed you're shaving me. YOR 7, oppry 


hold the razor still and I'll waggle M)fRosrnr S. y 
face.”—The Digest. 


e D. Mats 








First Mosquito: “Why are you mak 
ing such a fuss?” ; 
Second Mosquito: “Whee. I 
passed the screen test.”—Telep 
Review. / 
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American HighSchool Weekly 





tland y National Magazine of Contemporary 
0k whee and Letters for Supplementary Study 
ts’ name High School Classes in English, History, 
icative g and Other Subjects. 
"ican had ished every week during the school 
# except during holiday periods and at 
it his delaterm in the following editions: Eng- 
S, he Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
1 rightlymbined Edition. There is also published 
after hilimech week a special Teachers’ Edition, 


ich includes in addition to the complete 
tents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
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GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAUS 
One Sondienad trip can nine ee Se eee 
Philadelphic. Pa... : Broad Street Station 
NewYork City. .... 245 AA ,e Street 


more about economy, comfort, {fic ° jaime es 


Ft. Worth, Tex. . |. . 905 Commerce Street 
Boston, Mass. . ... 222 Boylston Street 


scenic interest than many books =i 0c iiss ascsn. w 


arr ea 
Wasiagecn “ at Grand River 


Teacher's textbook on the subject of travel economy Minneapolis. Minn. . . 609 Sixth Avenue, N. 





. a St. Louis, Mo “aoe Blvd. 

is often a Greyhound bus! She learns in one easy lesson Charleston, W. Va. . . 155 Summers Street 

. x ; Lexington, Ky. . .. . . 801. N. Limestone 

that the most scenic way between two points is a Memphis, Tenn... ', 27 N. Main Street 

° E - New Orleans, La. . "400 N. Rampart Street 

Greyhound line —that the smartest, smoothest ride in —_Cincinnati,O. . .. 630 Walnut Street 

‘ _ Richmond, Va. . . . 412 East Broad Street 

America costs only 4% as much as driving a car. Out-of- Toronto, Ont: '. .. . 1601 Royal Bank Bldg. 

ae a : DE 5 « «6 6 « 3.6.s Sees 

town week-ends, Thanksgiving visits, and Christmas . - A.B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhali Street 
vacation trips . . . these oecasions prove definitely that The 





it costs less to see more and go farther by Greyhound! 


HEL for you and your classes, with these 
good-humored maps and booklets! 
(Pictured below... just mail the coupon) 


[GREYHOUND | 












THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


Send coupon to nearest information office, listed above, for one of these novel 
study aids: Booklet, “This Amazing America’ * with 140 pictures and stories about 
our country’s strangest places, (1): the ‘ ‘Comparison Map” of America (suitable 
—- 90 world wonders right here in our own land LD. (Please check one 
desired. 


Name. 
Address SC-1 
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NEW DIVISION OF 14th Annual Scholasti¢ 
Awards, sponsored by Baker’s Chocolate ant 


¥ 
% 


Cocoa, offers you opportunity in this fiel 


PRIZES FOR GROUP I — $50, 
$25 and $15 cash plus 20 prizes 
of $5.00 cash each for a pack- 
age design for any confectionery 
and chocolate product. 


PRIZES FOR GROUP Ii— $50, 
$25 and $15 p-1s 20 prizes of 
$5.00 each for a package design 
for any grocery product. 


Here is an opportunity to test your 
ability ... win prizes in the impor- 
tant field of package design. 
Package design has become in- 
creasingly important in the last few 
years. New products are constantly 


Wite to: 


being put on the market, old pack- 
ages brought up-to-date—all of which 
offers a real opportunity to those tal- 
entedinthis branchofcommercialart. 
Now, General Foods, makers of 
Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, coop- 
erating with the 14th Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards, enables youtotry your 
skill at package design. In addition 
to cash prizes, you have also a chance 
of attaining national recognition. 


What To Do 


Visit grocery and confectionery 
stores. Study the packages of the 
leading brands, and select for rede- 
signing those packages you think 
might be improved in appearance 
and made more attractive from the 


selling angle, more eye-ci 


We are illustrating thre 
known packages of the spe 


the awards, General Food 
of Baker’s Chocolate and 


member, you do not have 


yourself to packages of the! 


... your choice of package 


no bearing on your chance 


ning a prize. 

All entries must be in th 
the jury by the 20th of Mare 
Awards will be publishe 


May 7th issue of Scholasti¢ 


Send for our free eight-paj 
let giving complete details; 
and also including a reprint 


year’s articles on Packagel 


GENERAL FOODS, ART DEPT., _ 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





